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This handbook makes it possible for a group of 
parents in almost any community to begin using the Parent/Child 
Toy-^Lending Library program. .This program is an eight-week course 
(about one hour per week) for parents of preschool (three to five 
year old) childrr n during which each parent learns to use a variety 
of toys and games at home to stimulate the growth of the child's 
intellectual skills and to enhance his self- concept. Following an 
introduction and a presehtatioa of some background information 
concerning the program, the "nuts smd bolts** of training are 
disctossed as to the course, the class, the role of parents in the 
program, the toys for each class, t^e printed handbooks, the 
audiovisual training materials, how to establis^h a Parent/Child 
Toy^I^nding Library program, and cours^lead<^r/librarian training* 
The next chapter. Finding Funds for a New Toy Library, describes how 
to begin hunting for funds, putting funcls together, how the migrant 
situation differs. Head Start and Follow Through, funds for Toy 
Library training, more ideas for training fuuids, enlisting adults and 
grandparents, f tmds f or native Americans, funds for the handicapped, 
facilities and supplies, getting private funds, Bpre sources of 
possible funds, help from other sources^ becoming a non-profit 
or^nizatiim, and joining forces with Model cities*. A sample propqsal 
for use of Social Security Act funding is provided* .The final chapter 
gives a set of guestioimlaires, forms, and other evaluation 
instruments for determining how well a Toy^Library program is 
working* .A bibliography, four appendixes, and. a note to the reader 
are included* , (OB) 
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FOREWORD 
by 

Glen Nlwnlcht 
i and 

Edna BroMn 

This handbook should make It possible for a group of parents 
In aliaost any comminlty to begin using the Parent/Child Toy-Lending 
Library program* In the following pages you Ml find some back- 
ground Information about the program, along with practical sugges- 
tions for acquiring the basic materials and beginning to put them 
Into use effectively. 

the Toy Library program actively Involves parents In educa*' . 
tlonal, activities with-their own three-tb-f Ive-year-old children* 
Both during and after a short eight-session training program, each 
parent Is able to use a variety of toys and games at home to stimu- 
late the growth of her preschool child's Intellectual skills and to 
enhance his self-concept* (Turn to the back cover of this handbook 
to learn t])e Toy Library program works.) 

fcte believ e this h andbook should answer most of your questions 
about the Toy Library* If we've overlooked something, here or In 
the training materials themselves, feel free to contact the Labora- 
tory so that we can plug the loophole promptly* 

E, B. 

Berkeley, Calif* 
April 1972 
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INTRODUCTION 

At the Far West Laboratory for Educational Rescsarch and Develop- 
ment we develop products arid processes that will heljuallrchlldren 
have more and better opportunities to learn. Many-of these products 
are already In use In schools and colleges;* many more will be ready 
for educators to-adopt In the next few years. 

But the product described In this new handbook has been develop- 
ed for use by parents of, preschool children. Although It can easily 
be "adopted^* by school districts, the Parent/Child Toy-Lending Libra- 
ry program can be Installed Just about anywhere In a community -* 
wherever It will be readily accesslbleno the parents who need It 
most. 

Before you begin to use the Information In this handbook you 
should view the film called "Learning and Growing and Learning." 
It's by far the best Introduction to the Parent/Child Toy-Lending 
Library program. A synopsis of soma of Its content can be found on 
the back cover of this guide. 

The next step, taken perhaps even before reading this entire 
handbook, would be to examine a set of the basic toys, the course- 
leader/llbrarlan manual, and the parent guide that's entitled "How to 
Pl^y Learning Games with a Preschoorchlld." Probably you should al- 
so look at one or more of the sound fllmstrlps that show how parents 
can use these learning materials at home with their own preschool 
children. 

Once youWe previewed the film and some of the materials used In 
the Toy Library program, you should find much valuable Information In 
the following pages. To avoid unnecessary duplication, none of the 
actual Toy Library program's operational content Is Included here.** 

The goal of this handbook Is, simply, to help you obtain and be- 
gin to use the full Parent/Child program In your coniminlty. A quick 
look at the Table of Contents (page ill) will Indicate what has been 
Included. Not every section (and certainly not all of the appendices) 
will prove useful to every reader. 

If the national attention currently being focused on child care 
should result In authorization and fundlng for cooperative day-care 
centers or for family day care or for home day care related to those 
centers, the Toy Library program can provide the educational compo- 



* For example^ see Ml n1 courses Work > Superintendent of Documents 

stock number 1780-0863 (35^). 
** See Librairlan Manual , Parent Guide #1 , Parent Guide #2 , and Hand- * 

book^Tof Teacher Assistants , Morristown^ N.J.:General Learning 

corp., 1971/ 
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nent needei to prevent those services from becoming uierely custodial 
baby-sitting. Similarly* the Toy Library can fit tfie needs of fami- 
lies who receive group services through public or private hospitals 
or clinics. 

- - . I 

Another vital new thrust which the Toy Library can support and 1 
enhance Is^ the starting of career ladders for low-Income mothers In 
Home Start and di^-care activities. Increasing employment opportunl- 
/tles can result from this cost-effective mode of trajining parents In 
new competencies. And» If suitable arrangements are made In advance 
with local colleges* this training (which Is roughly equivalent to a 
15-hour course) can also be used to upgrade the skills of current 
da^y-care personnel and new professionals.. After training* parents 
will be able not just to demonstrate an awareness of the learning 
activities and their Implications* but to produce behaviors and 
skills and generalize from them as well. These outcomes for parents 
may prove more significant* in the long run* than merely using toys 
and games In leamlnp situations at home with .their children.^ 

The Toy Library program also fits the needs of schools In a 
variety of-wa^ys. ^Anyone who skims the Handbook for Teacher Assis- 
tants w1 IV quickly grasp the ma^y opportunities for preschool and 
primary classroom ^earning that the toys and games can provide. 
Moreover* If the teaching staff has children below school age* a 
school district could use the Toy Library program In Its home econom- 
ics classes as one wa^y of contributing to the establishment of da^y- 

care facilities ^'or Its own staff. Hot only would teachers be helpedcr":!^ 
but the benefits to the school's educational program will be enhanced 
at the same time. Teenagers can learn more about parenting* child 
growth and development* and homemaking from working with young child- 
ren than from luinlpulatlng artlfklal props. 

This concise handbook was created early In 1972* when a national 
effort began to help state* regional* and local decision-makers 
launch Toy Library programs In their own areas. 8ut even after this 
Initial effort to demonstrate the effectiveness and adaptability of 
the Toy Library program has ended* the Laboratory will be ready to 
provide Information to those who are thinking about adopting or 
adapting the principles of this program. !f some of your uncertain- 
ties are not resolved by this publication and by the content of the 
various handbooks that are Included In the actual *'how-to-do-1t'* 
Parent/Child program materials* you are Invited to write or phone 
the Laboratory's Information/Utilization Division. 

Finally* It Is Important to anphaslze that the Parent/Child Toy- ; 
Lending Library program htis had a welcome reception In a variety of : 
situations. Neverthelesf;*1nvolv1na parents in early childhood e<ki- * 
cation probably will pose some difficulties that have not yet been 
fully worked out; This handbook Is being published now simply as a 
first step toward meeting the nef.ds of early adopters. It Is not 
1n';ended to be definitive. But If It proves helpful In stlmuliiTng 
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parents to btcome Involved In the education of their children^ the 
developers will feel that their early efforts have been iiorthwhlle. 
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SOME BACKCROUNO .XWMnON 

' Tht Partnt/Chlld Toy-Ltfidlns Library m% dtytloMd by tht tarly- 
childhood odycatlon division of tho Far MHt Uboratory for Educa- 
tional Rtsoarch and OtvtlopiMt. That division alM tvontMally to 
provldt for SOM or all of tho oducatlonal noods of at Itast 90 per 
cant of tht thrtt- and four-yoar-old chlldron In aiuf coiMnlty. At 
tht tint tht Toy Library ipt 5«ct m&s undtrUktn In 19S9t It sttnad 
llktly that Htad Start Moula contlnut to tduaU sont chlldrtn, that 
^Ivate nurstry schools nould '^^ avallablt for sont ch11drtn» and 
that diiy<art strvlctf «iou1d U txpandtd. Howt^r* It also sttntd 
tvldtnt that thtf t-protraM «nd facllltlts ^1d not strvt s^t 
thrtt- and four-^r-oid chlldrtn. Tht piAi 1c schools do not havt 
tht financial rtsourc«» tht^ttachtrst or tht spact to of for a thrt|- 
hoMr classroon prograai for thtst ch11drtn» so an alttmatlvt progrln 
with nodtst rtsoMrct rtqulrtMtnts had to bt dtvlstd and ttsttd. Tnt 
Partnt/Chlld Toy-Ltndlng Library progran nm trains partnts to ust a 
lliilttd mMbtr of oducatlonal tqys to htip thtir mm chlldrtn Itam 
sptclfic skills* fundoMntal conctpts* and problMhsolvIng bthavlors. 

Tht Toy Library prc^an conform to tht major objtctlvt of all 
tht Laboratory's tarly H:hndhood tducatlon actlvltlts: tht dtvtlop* 
Mnt of an oducatlonal (irogran for chtldrtn frm agts thrtt through . 
nit that Is Mort rtsponslvt to thtir nttds than most currant tduca- 
tlo; i1 programs;* Clasiroom organization and ttaching proctdurts 
art rtsponslvt to tht child rhtn tht Itaming tnvlrofMitnt satlsflts 
tht following conditions: 

K It ptmlts tht jtamtr to txplort frtily; 

It InfofW tht Itamtr iMdIattly about the constqutncts 
of his actions; 

3. It Is st1f-pac1ng» trfth tvtnts occurring at a rate dtter- 

mlntd by tht Itamtr; , 
A. It ptnrits tht Itamtr te Aikt full ust fHvff capacity 

for discovtring mlatlonshlps of various Mn&i 
S. Its structurt is such that tht Itamtr Is llktly te makt 

a strlts of InttrrtUttd discovtrlts about tht physical* 

cultural* or social world. 

Tht actlvltlts ' trithln such an tnvlronntnt art autetellc; that 
1s» tht actlvltlts art stif-rtwarding and do not dtptnd upon punish- 
Mnts or rtwards. Not all stif-rtwarding actlvltlts art autetellc. 
To bt autetellc* an activity must also htip tht Itamtr dtvtlop a 
skill* loam a conctpt or dtvtlop an attltudt that Is ustfiil In soma 
othtr activity. Autetellc actlvltlts am Inttntlonally dtslgnad te 
rtduct tht rtward for succtss or tht punlshmant for fallum te teltr- 
abit llmlto for tht >.iamtr and soc1tty» so that tht Itamtr can mis- 
tersoMsMII that is ustful In lift* but that ofttn cannot bt 
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JSIt^^SSRul!^* MI^MTttnc. sinct tht cost of ftllurt It too 
^ iP^f ilio rHpftid$ to chlldrtn by taMno Into account 

w-TJciili^rSS^ 21 

thtir tnvlrowMt Md 6«*round, a3 that S^rdtf?^^ 

Si iSaL'SS^fJIS'^'i*^*^ l»Kk«roiind«, tht parmts irToJIlSly 
cMiSJ2?"JiJi'J^iif?-'^'?~*?!L'r *^ •'MCltlon of thttT^ 

8!lt?SMd%.,*SL2t;jJ.'* "^•^'^ ^" '^^•^•^ 

MhJU^tl^^ ^J***!** jHPOwlvt ProflTM Is to con- 

!K 2Li^.lr'±!l^.*5''^i'^ ♦•^•^^ •ctivitiS 

ilrJ rlf'J* • r»M«»blt dwnct of succtss. This oUKtlvt muu 

22i2l2J^25 r^i4?2* iL^y^y «?»«™» with tht'^Si StST 

fi!?ISr!!J*'* • ^V** htip hin tithtr to ■ilnUin i 

5«i1thy stlf^concopt or to dtvolop ont is It rtlitts to school and 

iMTW Mtt bt Judgod iHthTvtL to thtpoMtbWfS Sat tht 
proctss or contant alght havt on tht chtlS^ stlf4onetpt5i 

P» ^rtnt/ChlM Toy-Ltndino Library protfan can fill tht cduea 

""V thrat. and four-ytw^lTcMldrJi Jho ar! St^ 
52!^'' W9»niz»i oducatlonal pSgraT pISt!ts 
22 CLtS^JSJ^^*"*^ M««"y Htld oncta wttk forVsoMt 

r^'tfcf'IIISSfi'J district, tht projtct should 

S^^S^.ffi^J*" of financing tduation. training ttachtrsTand 
providing school spact. Ont ptrson--a ttachtr or an ^ictant 
tr-^I, tratntd to ttach tlitcoiirst and to oJIrlttiS libJaS^ 
This tttchtr-lib rartan can rtach at Itast 120 iSrSS ?Jtar bHit- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

* For a aort dttailtd'dtscription of autottlic activitiat sat Mmr. 
son, , and Ncort. O.K/ "itatottlirft d^teS s" %ilociS 

A wrt attaiiaraascHption of tht pragr« is avail >lt in "Ovtr- 
8So'?t?ySSi?l)? ^•^'•^W doSSit^JcoIoisS;. 



ducting two eight*weelc classes for 20 parents per class three tines 
during the academic year. The initial capital outlay by a school 
district should not exceed $2,500 (it could actually be less than 
that), and the course could be taught in a classroon after school 
hours-or in a general meeting room. The Toy' Library materials could 
be housed in that room or in a/closet of some sort* Therefore, dur* 
ing the^first school year, the cost of reaching 120 parents, includ- 
ing capital outlao^rwoiild be no more than the cost of operating a 
three-hour classroom program for fifteen to tii«ity children. After 
the first year, the cost Would be a single salary plus a modest 
expense for maintenance and replacement* It appears that the cost 
should hot exceed $100 per parent under ordinary circumstances* 

There is no evidence that all three- and four-year-old children 
need three or more hours of classroom experience every day; parents 
are obviously the most important teachers in a young child's life, 
and they use a variety of teaching techniques according to their cm 
training, their lifestyle, and their culture* Now that a course is 
available to help parents improve their teaching techniques or give 
them an alternative method, they can be more effective in helping 
their children develop their intellectual ability* In order for this 
experience to be successful, however, it should be pleasant for both 
the parent and the child, and both of them should be more competent 
as a result* The pleasant experience and the feeling of competence 
in both the parent and the child should have a positive effect on 
both the parent's and the child's self-concept and should motivate 
them to continue the activity* 

A Word About Self -Concept / 

One of the primary objectives of the Parent/Child Toy-Lending 
Library program is to support development of a healthy self-concept 
of the child* A child can be said to have a healthy self-concept 
when: 

1* He likes himself, his family and his people* 
2* He believes what he thinks, sa^s, and does makes a differ- 
ence* 

3* He believes he can be successful* 
4* He believes he can solve a variety of problems* 
5* He has a realistic estimate of his own abilities and 
limitations* 

6* He expresses feelings of pleasure and enjoyment* 

The objective of the Parent/Child program regarding the self- 
concept of the child can be attained through support of the role of 
parent as teacher throughout the course* The rationale follows: 

1* If parents feel that they are competent in helping their 
child learn what they believe is important, this feeling 
of competence will have a positive effect on the child's 
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self •concept* 

2. If the parents feel that they can Influence the decisions 
that affect the education of their child, this feeling of 
Inportance iiin have a positive effect on the child's self- 
concept* 

3* If the parents feel that their child Is capable and can be 
sucdessfiil» this feeling will have a positive influence on 
the child's self-concept. 

4. If a child Increases his competency as a result of a pleas- 
ant Interaction irith his parents^ this increase will have 
a positive Influence on his self-concept. 

Since these four statenents are well grounded In a large body of 
previous research* the Inference that the dwrse will aid in the 
development of children with healthy self-concepts Is sound. 

The course can be used to help parents: 1) feel nore competent 
in helping their child learn; 2) feel that they can Influence deci- 
sions which affect their child's education; 3) recognize their 
child s ability to learn and be successful; 4) becoK more aware that 
the Individuality of their child is important and will affect the 
pace at which he learns; 5) recognize that the child's competency Is 
Increased as a result of their (the parents') interactions. 

Criteria for Toys and Learning Activities 

The toys and related •.tivities were developed to help parents 
gain a better understanding, of the principles of child development 
and to provide them with additional wa^s of interacting with their 
children. The toys and activities have been designed to help a child 
learn a cluster of important cognitive skills and concepts, other 
toys» however » could be used to teach other skills or concepts; par- 
ents should be more concerned with the learning process itself than 
with the specific content. 

/?r accompanying learning activities to be useful » 

the following conditions had to be met: 

1. The content is clearly defined* The purpose of each learn- 
ing activity or series of activities is so clearly stated 
that the parent can see what the child can do when he 
starts to play the game and what he has learned as a result 
of playing the game. The toys and episodes are related to 
each other for the saoie reason » so that the effect over 
time can be observed. The parent discovers that the activi- 
ties involve certain skills or concepts or problem-solving 
processes that are related to each other. She also learns 
that the child must demonstrate certain skills or under- 
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stand certain concepts In order to p1«o^ the gane* 

2. The content Is relatively* free of any cultural bias. Since 
such things as color^ shape, size; relational concepts 
(1*ev, over, under » and between) and «athe«at1cal concepts 
do not seen to have a cultural bias; they t«ere selected for 
the content of the learning epIsodes^* 

3. The learning activities clearly Illustrate the processes 
of Interacting tdth the child that are recoMMended In the 
course. 

a. the child Is allowed to explore the materials before a 
"set" Is laposed on them; 

b. the child Is free to stop placing when he wants to; 

c. the child is able to change the rules of the gane; 

d. the child Is encouraged to discover the answer to a 
question rather than having It told to hln; 

e. the parent Is encouraged to use positive Instead of 
negative corrections; 

f. the parent helps the child by describing what he Is 
doing; 

g. the parent responds to the child by letting him set the 
pace of the learning and by responding to the child's 
free explorations. 

4. The toys and games are designed to Interest the child. 

In addition » the minimum criteria stated that the toys must be: 

5. Age appropriate (for three- to four-year-old children). 

6. Safe; non-toxic paint* no pieces small enough to swallow, 
no dangerous sharp points. 

7. Durable; not easily broken, sturdy, can be dropped. 

8. Concept-oriented; the materials or games have the capability 
of teaching at least one concept at more than one level. 



The basic principles of the Parent/Child program are consistent 
with the philosophy of other Responsive Programs that have been 
developed within the Laboratory Division referred to as ^Education 
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For Young Children^"* These principles have been incorporated into 
the games and guides which have been developed for use with the Toy 
Library. 

Concept Orientation of the Toys 

The toys, games, and other learning activities used in the Par- 
ent/Child Toy-Lending Library have been designed primarily with an 
orientation toward these concepts and skills: 

1. Color Hatching 

2. Color Naming 

3. Color Identification 

4. Shape Hatching 
5* Shape Naming 

6. Shape Identification 

7* Letter Recognition 

8* Numerical Concepts 

9*. Relational Concepts 

10* Sensory Concepts 

n. Problem Solving 

12* Verbal Comnuni cation 

13* Verbal Comprehension 

14. Auditory Discrimination 

Basic toys and " Leaner Toys 

The. toys needed for the program include eight basic toys, which 
are used during the eight-week parent course, and a set of eight 
•^loaner** toys, which are for use subsequent to the course. Parents 
my borrow them from thefr local Toy-Lending Library as th^ would a 
book. However, the Library should also provide a variety of toys, 
juvenile books, games, children's records, and educational materials 
which parents ma^y also borrow. Hany communities have chosen to use 
toys which are made by local organizations, parents, or school groups 
in addition to commercial materials. 

The set of the eight basic toys will be needed for the course 
leader and one set for each parent participating in the course. The 
toy that is used during a class Is taken home and then returned the 
following week. Each week a new toy is used at home by the parent 
and her child. Because the toys are returned each week, the same 
toys may be used subsequently with new groups of parents. 

The following pageSy^^ffer brief descriptions of the various toys. 
(See Appendix A for drawings showing how to construct some of them.) 



* For example, see Inservice Teacher training in the Use of the Res- 
ponsive Program. Morrlstown, N.J.:6eneral Learning Corp., 



The Eight ^aslc Toys 



SOUND CANS 




DESCRIPTION; 

TWO sets of small, covered metal film cans* Each set Includes 
six cans, each with different objects or materials inside (for 
example, a bead or some water). Each can makes a different sound 
when It Is shaken. One set of six cans (with red color on the lids) 
Is for the parent; the other set of six (no color on lids) Is ^or 
the child. 

PURPOSE ; 

To teach the child to identify sounds that are the same or not 
the same* 



COLOR Lono 




DESCRIPTION ; 

Square wooden board divided into nine squares (each a different 
color), and two (2) sets of nine individual colored squares. One set 
^L??^***^ ^9"?r*? ^^J^^ parent, and the other set-is for the 
child. The individual squares are the same size and colors as the 
squares on the lotto board* 

PURPOSE ; 

1. To help a child learn to match a color from an example of 
that color. 

2. To help the child learn the names of colors. 
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FEELY BAG 




DESCRIPTION; 

Small drawstring bag and two sets of cut-out shapes. Each set 
has these four shapes: a circle, a square, a triangle, and a rec- 
tangle. 

PURPOSE; 

1. To help the child recognize shapes by sight. 

2. To help the child recognize shapes by feel. 



STACKING SQUARES 




DESCRIPTION : 

The Stacking Squares set includes 16 wooden squares that fit In 
order on a special wooden post. The post Is made so that If the 
squares are not stacked In the right order* by size* not all the 
squares will fit. The four largest squares (one red, ^^ne blue* one 
yellow* and one green) go on the bottom; the four smallest squares 
(one of each color) go on the top. The center holes of the squares 
are cut so that the tojTIs self-correcting. There Is one red, one 
blue, one yellow* and one green square In each of the four sizes. 

PURPOSE : 

1 . To teach same size and not the same size. 

2. To teach or strengthen the learning of same color and not 
the same color. 

3. To teach or strengthen the learning of the names red, blue, 
green and yellow. — ^ 

4. To help the child recognize a pattern In a group of objects 
(color or size) and eliminate those which do not belong In 
the group. 

5. To help the child see patterns and extend them. 
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WOODEN TABLE BLOCKS 




DESCRIPTION; 

A box of Wooden Table Blocks* Including ten sizes of blocks of 
units 1 to 10. The largest block Is ten times as tall as the small- 
est. The other blocks are the units between one knd ten* 

PURPOSE; 

h To help the child learn size relat1onsh1ps**.tallest and 
shortest* 

2* To help the child learn size relat1onsh1ps***taller and 
shorter* 

3* To help the child learn size relationships ***theja«e_s1ze* 

4. To help the child learn the Idea of equal ta by using Ideas 
he alreadly has used ( taller, shorter) * 
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WUHBER PUZZLE 




DESCMPnOW ; 

This toy in tcn-picce MSonit« puzzlt, each piece of which 
represents a nuiber fro« one to ten. On each piece are peg holes 
corresppndins to the niMber it represents, and the appropriate nuner- 
al J eadi piece is a recUngle with one fewer notches on th« left than 
the ntMber it depicts and the saw wMber of notches on the right as 
its nurtier. The pieces fit togtther via the notches and are thus 
self-correcting-i.e.j they can be put together only in the right 
order. Pegs are provided for the holes so that the child has a clue 
to the nuMber represented. 

PURPOSE; 

1. To help the child Team to natch nuMrals with the number 
quantities that they represent. 

2. To teach the child to count in sequence. 
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COLOR BLOCKS 
(BEAD^O^GiWH) 





oescRimowt 

One (1) set of 16 Color Blocks* four each of four different 
colors. 

PURPOSE; 

K To teach the child to learn nfords that tell Mhere things 
ere located* 

2. To help the child see patterns and learn to extend then* 

3* To help the child learn skills and to give Mm experience 
In extending a pattern. 
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FLAWNEL BdWD 




DESCRIWION; 

This toy consists of « fl«nn«l board and 36 small ftlt shapts. 
Tht shapts art droits, squarts. and tHanglts; of tach shapt thtrt 
art tow sizM and of tach sizt thtrt art thrn colors-rtd, ytllow. 
and Mut. Thus, thtre art tightttn difftrtnt coirttlnatlons of stzt. 
color, and shapt, and torn shapts in tach coi*1nat1on. 

WIRPOSE; 

1. To htip tht child Itam SMt and not tht sut In rtaard to 
shapt. ' 

2. To htip tht child Itam sat and not tht sat In rtgard to 

3t To help the child learn which colors are the SMe and uhlch 
are not the sawot 
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Th« Elflht "loamr* lout 

TIM "loiBtr" toys art tht SKond itriw of toy$ «*iich *rt offtr- 
«d for Mt i« titt Toy Librtry tfttr tht eourst hM bHn coMltUd. 
Thtst toys bicoM « p«rt ©f tht Itnding libr*ry which m bt Mitd by 
ptrMts Mho ftti tiMt txtmding cenctpU or oddlM to thost provldtd 
by tht basic toys will bt dtslrtbit for thtir chlldrtn. 

At this point ptrtnts should be «b1t to ust tht IdMS Itamtd 
In tht courst and to gtntrallzt fron thta. Thtrtfort. thty can btgin 
to ust othtr coMNft toys or objtcts (ntstlng rtfrlgtrator boxts, salt 
and ptpptr shaktrs. pots and pans. nuU and bolts, ttc.) found In 
thtir own hoMS. Mth thtst Ittm. Itaming qmm of all sorts can 

frm tim tndlvtdutl toys in tht ''laiiitr'' stt nlll vtry llktly bt 
cMngod by tht Uborttory «& furthtr f1t1d*ttst tvldtnct Is colltcttd 
and tntlyztfi* Slnct tht toys and gms art usod simply as a Mtns of 
htlplns partDts to provldt tducatioital txptrltncts for thtir chlldrtn* 
no sptclfic toy Is critical for tht Itaming of skills and conctpts. 
Thtrtfort* whtn you got rtady to ordtr (or construct) additional toys 
for your own Toy Library* don't bt surprlstd If you discovtr that a 
difftrtnt usortatnt Mill do tht Job as wtll as* or bttttr than* thost 
shown on tht folloiring pagts* 
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OBCMPTION ; 

This toy consists of « fltnntl board, on Mhldi th« Itttcrs of 
the alphabet «rt printed, and a set of capital tetters, which can be 
Mtched to the outlines on the board. 

PUBPOSE; 



1. To help the child learn the shapM «f letters, by aatchlng 
letters to outlines. 



BEGIWilWG MATRIX GAME 




DESCRIPTION : 

This game Is placed with the Matrix Gaines Board (on the back of 
the Hundred Peg Board) and nine of the Property Blocks: a red, a 
yellow, and a blue triangle, circle, and square.^ The matrix Is dlvld- 
dlvlded Into nine ' tares, on which the blocks are placed In rows 
according to color ^nd shape. 

PURPOSE : 

To encourage the child to guess answers to problans and to use 
Information he gains to make better guesses, 
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cooRDimnoN board 




DESCRIPTION; 



This toy consists of a board and eight cutout shapes: two 
squares, two circles, two rectangles, and tuo triangles. The shapes 
fit Into iMtchIng spaces on the board. 

PURPOSE; 

To help the child Ide-tlfy shapes. 
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PROPERTY BLOCKS 




DESCRIPTION ; 

This toy consists of 60 blocks of different colors, shapes* 
sizes and thicknesses. The blocks are used for matching, and classi- 
fying according to the various properties of the blocks. 

PURPOSE ; 

To encourage the use of memory and logic In solving problems. 
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HUNDRED PEG BOARD 




DESCRIPTION: 



This toy consists of a square board containing 100 holes drilled 
In 10 straight rows, and 100 pegs which fit In the holes. The pegs, 
which come In four different colors, are used for sorting, making 
patterns, and Illustrating number relationships* 

PURPOSE : 

To help the child see patterns without being told how to make 

them* 
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INSET SHAPES BOARD 




DESCRIPTION; 

This toy consists of a board and 12 matching pieces of differ* 
ent shapes, colors « and sizes. 

PURPOSE ; 

To give the child practice In noticing small differences In 
shape and size. 
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PAHERN BOX 




This toy consists of a long rectangular box and three sets of 
pattern cards. Each side of a pattern card Is printed with a series 
of pictures or deslans arranged In a pattern^ i««)1ch can be seen bit 
by bit as one card is gradually pulled out of the box» one frame at 
a time. The child attempts to predict what will come next In the 
pattern* (One set of pattern cards has been left blank so that the 
user can create his own patterns.) 

PURPOSE : 

To help the child learn to solve problems. 
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SPINMER BOARD 




DESCRIPTION ; 

This toy consists of a board with a ranovable pointer nrhlch can 
be spun, and three different overlay cards, which depict nuniiers, 
letters, and categories of objects* The toy Is used In recognition 
ganes. In which the child Is asked to Identify the number (or letter 
or category) <t which the pointer has stopped. 

PURPOSE ; 

To help the child practice nuMber and letter recognition. 
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What CUIms Can Be Mtde About This Product? 

Strictly Interpreted* any statement that goes beyond a careful 
suiMry of what has been reported Is generalizing beyond available 
data.* That's because It has not been possible to approach a random 
sample of any clearly defined population of potential users who could 
be used to make generalizations about the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. The laboratory accepts the responsibility* however* of making 
reasonable statements of what the developers believe can be said 
about the product. 

We can make the following statements with considerable confi- 
dence. 

1. With one week of training and the materials that have been 
developed* at least 80t of the potential teacher-librarians 
will be able to teach the course and operate the library* 
The degree of success will depend upon each person's expe«*1- 
ence and her ability to work with the parents who will be 
taking the course. 

2. When the course Is conducted as outlined by a teacher- 
librarian who has been successfully trained* most (7S% or 
more) of the parents who start the course will complete It. 

3. The parents who complete the course will feel that: - 

a. they have learned a new way to help their children 
learn some skills and concepts that the parents think 
are Important; 

b. they have a better understanding of what their children 
art capable of learning and doing. In most Instances t 
this belief Will result In the parents* feeling that 
their Children are capable and can be successful. 

4. The child will learn some useful skills and concepts and 
will learn how to solve some problems Involving these skills 
and concepts. 

5. Provided that parents continue to help their children In the 
manner they have learned from the course* the course will 
have a positive effect on the child's Intellectual develop- 
ment and self-concept. 



* See Appendix C. 
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THE -NUTS AND BOLTS" OF TRAINING 

The Course 

The progrM consists of a course divided into eight (8) tMo*hour 
sessions » usually HHting once a tueek^for parents of three- and four- 
year-old children. Each iieek there is a discussion of soie topic of 
interest to parents of young children; for example, during one ses- 
sion the discussion may be centered around methods of discipline for 
ore-school children. See Librarian Manual for additional suoqestea 
topics. 

A new toy is introduced at each meeting to focus on a particular 
skill or concept using specific concept-formation and problem-solving 
techniques. 

The use of such meuiods as role pluying, demonstrations, film- 
strips, and films helps parents discover new wiys to involve their 
children in learning experiences which will help the child make dis- 
coveries and solve problems. The course may be repeated as many 
times as necessary during the year, and in some cases more than one 
course has been operated at the same time on different days or at 
different times. This scheduling enables the^j^ram to serve many 
more parents and children during a year than would be possible with 
a more conventional pre-school program. 

The Class 

A set of guides*, similar in some wi^s to school lesson^ plans, 
have been developed for each of the eight course meetings. Informa- 
tion which will help the course leader to organize and plan *'class*' 
time has been outlined for each session. The guides also help the 
librarian to determine which toys, films, filmstrips, and discussion 
guides and materials she will need for each class. 

Each class will run about 1 1/2 to 2 hours. When parents are 
contacted before the course, th^ are asked what times and days would 
be most convenient for them to attend such a course. Setting up the 
course at a time which is most convenient for parents assures greater 
attendance and maximum benefit from the course. 

Role of Parents in the Program 

During the course, the parents are asked to: 

1. Practice a specific behavior which is related to the emo- 
tional, physical, or intellectual growth of the young child 



* These class guides have been included in the Librarian Manual 
(General Learning Corp.). 
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(e.g., using posltlvt redlrtctlon rather than ntgatlvt 
discipline). 

2. Observe dtiionstrat1on$ of toys and gants which help the 
child learn a specific skill or concept. 

3. Practice the use of the toys and games by ro1e*p1ay1ng 
(parent and child) tdth other adults In the course. 

4. Take a toy horn each wetk and play one or laore games with 
their child. 

5. Discuss with parents In the course, and with the course 
leader, topics of Interest related to the education of their 
children. 

The Toys for Each Class 

The outline for each session tells: 

D/Uhlch toy will be ustd that week. 

2) How to Introduce the^toy. 

3) tlhy the toy Is Impor^nt and what the child will learn. 

4) How to play the oaams which have been developed to 
teach the specific concepts. 

Information Is also provided regarding the use of training 
materials and activities for each gemt (flimstrlps, cassettes, parent 
guides, role«play1ng, and damonstratlon) . 

The Printed Handbooks* 

librarian Manual • 64-page guide divided Into two sections: "How 
Operate a Parent/Child Training Course** and "How 
to Operate a Tcy Library." 

Parent fiulde #1 • a 40*page Introductory handbook entitled "How to 
Play Learning Games with a Preschool Child" 
(covers 8 basic toys). 

. Parent fiulde 12 - a 36*page supplementary manual entitled "Learning 
Gmms to Play irith a Preschool Child" (covers 8 
"leaner" toys).- 



* Available from General Learning Corporation, Norrlstown, N.J. 
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Tht /Audiovisual Training Mtttr1«1s» 

16m color filn^ "Ltaming and Growing and Ltaming*' {20 ninutcs). 

3Smi color filmtrips • tight training filnstrips shoeing how to 

pliiy approximtoly 20 gants with tht tight basic 
toys. 

Casstttt tapts - tight audiotapts to accompany tht filnstrips for 
partnt training stssions. (Spanish and Chintst 
audiotapts art also availablt.) 

Hon to Establish a Partnt/Child ^y«Ltnding Library Program 

Afttr rtvitwing all background information on tht Partnt/Child 
Toy-Ltnding Library* your cMMinlty miy dtcidt to tstablish a Toy 
Library program. Tht following proctdurts will bt htlpful in initi- 
ating a program* 

1. Tht community agtncy or organization should contact: 

Dr. Bttty H. Tuck 

Utilization Division 

Far Wtst Laboratory for Educational 

Rtstarch and Dtvtlopmtnt 

Hotti Claramont^ 

1 Gardtn CircKt 

Btrfctlty, California 94705 

' 2* Stitct a matting plact for tht courst....tht courst should 
mttt in tht samt plact tvtry Mttk. A room mi^ bt found in 
a: 

School Building 
Church 
Library 
Hospital 
Vacant Stort 
CoMinity Ctnttr 
Diy-Cart Ctnttr 
Bank Building 

f 

3* Stitcting a courst 1tadtr....tht courst Itadtr should bt 
someont who is rtally a part of tht comnlty. Tht partnts 
of tht community will probably want to Itam from someont 
who livts in that samt community* They art liktly to bt 



* A^ailablt from 6tntra1 Ltaming Corporation* Morristown, N.J. 
Afttr Otc. 1, 1972, ust naw addrtss: 

1855 Folsom St., SanTrancisco, Calif. 94103 
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iMrt comforUble with soMtone iiho Is not felt to bt an **out- 
sidtr/ Tht inmnt of nonty tht course leader earns should 
not be very different fron the amount earned by the parents 
who take the course* 

4* Encouraelne parents to take the course. ...If the course 
leader fives In the coiMinlty. It probably won*t be diffi- 
cult to find Interested parents who are willing to attend 
the eight training iMtlngs. Nanes of parents with young 
children tan be collected by talking to the office workers 
at the local elementary and high schools or at local busi- 
ness firms. The local librarian wiMy have some names to sug- 
gest. If other ccMminlty programs are already going on, the 
aides or parent coordinators may have some good Ideas. But, 
because the schools already have to count ahead of time all 
the children who will be coming Into their kindergartens, 
the school office Is the best place to get the fullest list 
of names of parents who have pre-school children. 

For further Information on recruitment, child-care, and adult- 
education credits, see pages 34 and 3S of the librarian Hanual. 

S. Airchaslng the basic materials*. • 

The following materials are needed as a minimum to get the 
program started: 

QWKTy tY ITEM UNIT PRICE 

I One each of 5~Bas1c toys iiiM 
1 One each of 8 color fllmstrlps 

with audio cassettes 100.00 

1 Librarian Manual 1.50 

1 Parent Guide #1 1.00 

1 Parent Guide #2 1.00 
1 16«i color film (beaming ft 

Growing & Learning**) 150.00* 

The quantity of toys and of parent handbooks depends upon 
the number of parents to be served In the local program. A 
set of '^leaner'* toys ($50) should probably also be purchased 
at the very beginning. 

The materials can be obtained from: 

General Learning Corporation 
250 James Street 
Morrlstown, New Jersey 07960 



* This film Is also available, on free loan , from Modem Talking Pic- 
ture Service, Suite 4, 200 L St.TlTWTrSashlngton, O.C. 20036, or 
from any of Its local offices. See your telephone directory. 
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6. ObUlnIng consiilUnt training for tbt Tqy Librarian.... to 
train on« or Hmrt Courst«Lta4tr/Ubrir1ant who. In turn. 
Mill train tht pirtnts, tht coMMilty «iy ntod tlit strvlcts 
of a consultant. To sooirt consultant strvlcts*, your con- 
iMinlty agtncy or oroanlutlon should first contact tht 
Utillatfon Division of tht Far Mst Uboratory, or tht 
tarly-chlldhood sptcitilst at tht rtglonal offlct of tht 
Offlct tf Child Dtvtlopomt. 

Courst-ltadtr/Llbrarlan Training 

Tht Major objtctlvts of. training for Courst-Ltadtr/Llbrarlans 

art: 

1. To provldt a gtntral ovtrvltM of tht kay ftaturts of tht 
Rtsponslvt Progrm* 

2. To provldt tht Courst-Ltadtr/Llbrarlan with InforMtlon 
Mhlch will htip htr tfftctlvtly ust tht training Mttrlals. 

3. To provldt tht Courst-Ltadtr/Llbrarin with a conctptual 
bast for rtlating stIf-lMgt to Itamlng. 

4. To fanlllarlst tht Courst*Ltadtr/L1brar1an with tht ust of 
tht t^ and gmits with rtsptct to: 

A. Conctpts 

B. Tachnlquts 

C. HittHals 

5. To htip tht CoursfUadtr/Llbrarlan dtvtlop tht skill of 
rtcogn1z1ng» gtntratlng* and transmitting tht conctpt of 
Itaming actlvUlts. 

6. To provldt sptclfic adslnl strati vt Information ntctssary for 
tht tfftctlvt optratlon of a Partnt/Chlld Toy*Ltnd1ng Libra* 
ly with rtgard to: 

A. Partnt participation. 

8. Organization of support «attr1a1s. Information, and 
program progrtss. 

C. Audiovisual mattrlals, tqulpmtnt, and support rt* 



* A consulUnt can train ont or mort courst-ltadtr/llbrarlans at ont 
timt. 
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soMrcts for tht local Partnt/Chlld pn>srm. 

9. Antlysis of and rtsponso to coMnlty sptclfic 
nttds and coiis1dtrat1eii$. 

E. IMorstandIng ttit gtntral op^ ' ^onal naviagmfit of 

tho IMTOQraM* 

Iho fblloiring outlint dtscrlbts a typlul training progran for 
ttachtr-llbrarlans conducttd by consultants: 

Ut SHslon 

OMMMStratlon of a Tiqf Library arrangMnt. 
Color slIdH of tht itsponslvt Progran (ovtrvltM) and of tht 
Toy Library. 

Prtstntatlon of tht courst OMtlInt and tnrltttn MttrlaU. 

Discussion of tht courst and MttrlaU. 

FIIh: *'Ltim1ng and firowing and Ltamlng.'* 

Ust of fn«s and dlsr^slon ttchnlquts In tht courst. 

(AsslgnMnt) Naad Librarian MinuaK pp. M; 31»3S. 

Znd Stsslon 

Discuss objtctlvts of tht tartnt/Chlld progran and prtvlous 

rtading asslgiwtnts. 
Prtstntatlon on Stlf-Imgt as rtlattd to: 
K tartnt disclpllnt. 

2. Ust of sptclfic languagt. 

3. Hm to build stif-lnagt. 

Holt of partnt In tht child's tducatlon. 

Flln: ^Mississippi and Htad Start.** 
OMonstratlon and particlpntlon. 

K Sound Cans - first and stcond ItvtU. 

2. Color Lotto. 

3. Fatly lag. 

Vidtotapts of oartnt/chlld Inttractlon with a toy. 

Ust of a chtckilst for tvaluatlon. 

(Asslgnnant) Hi^imi Partnt fiuldt IK p. U pp. 33*35. 

3rd Stsslon 

Dmonstratlon and participation. 

4. Stacking Squarts - first and stcond Itvtl. 
i. ttoodtn TabU Blocks. 

t. IkmbtrPuult. 
imim of first thrst toys. 

Discussion of crittria for stitcting toys for ttaching slnl- 
Ur conctpts. 

Stitctlon of a toy and dtvtlopntnt ^if two Itamlng actlvltlts 
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for use with It* 
(Assignment) Read Parent Guide #2. 

4th Session 

Participants present the toy and learning activities they 

have created for group discussion* 
Review (If tine) of 4th, 5th, and 6th toys. 
(Asslgranent) Review flliastrip use* 

5th Session 

Daionstratlcn and participation with the remaining two toys 
from the basic set of eight. 
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FINDING FUNDS FOR A NEW TOY LIBRARY 

It's always hard work to find noney for a new project* But the 
Parent/Child Toy-Lending Library seevs to be one progran for young 
children that Is very flexible. Therefore, It should be fairly easy 
for any group to find som funding source that will give then help* 
In this section of theliandbook^ yo(t will find a nuMber of Ideas and 
suggestions on how to tackle the funding probl en* Just keep on hunt- 
ing - and keep on asking questions - until you find a funding agency 
that best fits your needs (Categorical aid, day care programs* 
training prograns» and fiinds for specific projects have been inter- 
Mixed in the suggestions outlined here.) 

Reiieiri>er especially that the Toy Library program is NOT expen- 
sive, even with purchase of all the toys* The amount of funds you 
need will depend on how many toys you buy and on whether or not you 
pay a salary to the course-leader/librarian* If you have most of 
your toys made locally (by a senior citizens group, or in a state 
institution, or by a high-school shop class, or by a group of par- 
ents),* you \fill need only one set of toys at the beginning as con- 
struction models. (See Appendix A for drawings that show how to make 
some of the toys*) If the course^leader/ librarian is already on the 
payroll of a public or private non-profit agency, only a modest addi- 
tional sun may need to be added to his or her salary to cover these 
new responsibilities* 

How to Begin Hunting for Funds 

You must first decide which source** is most likely to be able 
to supply funds for your aroup* If you plan to work with the public 
schools in your area. Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act (ESEA) is probably your best bet* The person who adminis- 
ters Title I, ESEA, funds (for compensatory education) is usually 
located in the administrative offices of the local school district* 
However, you must persuade all the local decisionHRakers: the school 
principal, the school's parent advisory group, and those who handle 
the school'^get* Title II (school library resources) and Title III 



* The Provo, Utah, School District is an outsUnding example of 
local ingenuity* Parents (whose children qualify for Head Start) 
make their own toys* The fathers enroll in a woodworking class 
and the mothers in a sewing class* The district pays for all mate- 
rials* Forty sets of toys are made, with the 20 families each 
receiving one complete set to keep* The distrtct then has 20 sets 
to loan* Two parent courses then are operated - one for parents 
who made (and now own) toys and one for parents who will borrow 
toys* 

** If Welfare Reform legislation is enacted by Congress, the compre- 
hensive services authorized will probably include an educational 
component* 
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(innovative projects) of ESEA are other possibilities, as well as 
Title VII (bilingual education) if the parents do not speak English* 
Though mos.t Title I, ESEA, funds in your school district are probably 
already cciwiitted to various projects for the current school year, 
the sums you are likely to be seeking will be modest and you might be 
able to arrange for some to cover your needs now* Sometimes some 
funds might be available for transfer* Or you can ask that your pro- 
ject be considered for the next school year. These funds, are Intend- 
ed for use with educationalTT^eprived children, and preschool activ- 
ities would fit within the guidelines* If you run into difficulties 
at the local school district offices, you might want to write or 
phone the division of compensatory education in your state education- 
al agency* You might also check to see if your state allows state 
school -attendance funds (ADA) to be allocated for the education of 
four-year-old children** 

Another potential source for funding is the local or state pub- 
lic welfare service, especially Title IV-A of the Social Security 
Act, administered nationally by the Community Services Administra- 
tion, Social and Rehabilitation Service, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare (DHEH)* These monies, intended for low-income fami- 
lies who qualify for Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), 
can be used for care of children in a home, for famiTy day-care, for 
group care, for day-care centers, and for out-of-home care* (Minor 
remodeling of a facility is also possible under this legislation*) 
If you decide to work along these lines, you would add on, or blend 
in, the educational Toy Librery program to the home-care or day-care 
project that is being plan-^e ^or funding under Title IV-A* 

Furthermore, educational day-care services by state and local 
welfare aaencies (if state licensed) that sme low-income families, 
the mentally retarded, and the physically nandicapped would qualify 
for funding under Title IV-6 of the same act* The same legislation 
provides funds for the Work Incentive Program (WIN), again a part of 
the AFDC program* These fuhHs— to cover a "blend-in" educational 
component— can be obtained (under a formula whereby the federal gov- 
ernment pays 90% of the costs of this work and training program) 
through the local office of the state employment service, or by con- 
tacting the regional office of the DHEW* (See page 44 for list of 
DHEW regional offices, with addresses*) 

Putting Funds Together 

Community Coordinated Child Care (4C) is an attempt to bring 
together all resources in one are?* This effort can gain you techni- 
cal assistance, when you launch your project, from the regional 



* Since parents are trained as a group , it may be possible to obtain 
ADA for adult education* 
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office 0. the Office of Child Development, DHEW* No money Is avail- 
able, but the community organization concept should help you Involve 
parents with both the public and private sectors* 4C's alms to look 
at all available funding sources and to rearrange the monies that can 
be allocated for maximum local Impact. So If you get 4C*s Interested 
In the Parent/Child Toy-Lending Library program, you roa^ find w^ys of 
sharing, training, facilities, and other resources, with all partici- 
pating agencies sharing the costs«as well. (See, In particular, the 
suggestions for working with senior citizens, youth groups, etc*, as 
outlined In later sections*) ^ 

How the Migrant situation Differs 

According to an Education Commission of the States surrmary, 
there are many federal programs that could provide funds for "add-on" 
or %lend-1n" early childhood educational services to migrant chil- 
dren* 

Sources of federal funds which might be utilized Include: Title 
IV-A of the Social Security Act; Head Start; Title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act as amended to Include the 
children of migratory farm workers; work-study programs; the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act which makes 
surplus federal properties available; Title III-B of the Econom- 
ic Opportunity Act of 1964 which makes grants for Programs for 
famiMorkers Including d^y care and Title II (22A-6) of the same 
act which makes funds available for food-stuffs and medical ser- 
vices; the lUiral Manpower Service Program, which assists mi- 
grants to settle out, and the Public Service Careers Program of 
the Department of Labor; meals and milk available through the 
Department of Agriculture; and limited staffing assistance ' 
through the VISTA program. 

In the past, some available federal funds for migrant youngsters 
have reportedly been underutilized* If your state has a single cen- 
tral coordinating agency that knows about the various types of fund- 
ing for migrant education, you can begin your search for Toy Library 
support there* In addition to Title I, ESEA (Migratory Children), 
and Title IV-A of the Social Security Act, check on all other federal 
or state programs for migrants and for preschool children* These 
might even Include the Migrant and Seasonal Farm Works Assistance 
(Community Action Program, Office of Economic Opportunity) and the 
Public Health Service (Migrant Health)* 

Head Start and Follow Through 

Head Start programs are funded and administered by the Office of 
Child Development, DHEW* Follow Through programs, on the other hand, 
operate under the guidance of the U*S* Office of Education* If you 
can Identify a current program of this type In your vicinity, the Toy 
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Library project should be relatively easy to install as a parent- 
involvement coniponent of that ongoing activity* Contact the state 
education agency to locate programs of this ^pe in your area* The 
newest idea in Head Start» which has been labeled Home Start* is a 
new home*based experiment that should prove to be an ideal medium 
for the Parent/Child Toy->Lending Library* 

In programs of this kind, the local group sets its own priori- 
ties and establishes a budget item to cover a projected Toy Library* 
Any training or consulting service that might be needed to launch a 
Toy Library could be covered, and would need to be approved, by the 
Head StartyComnunity Action Programt Regular local purchasing pro- 
cedures would be used; no special federal forms. are required* Since 
the Toy Library is clearly a parent-organized and parent-operated 
activity, there should be little difficulty in obtaining local 
approval from a parent council* 

Funds for Toy Library Training* 

Child Welfare Training and Demonstration Projects (Title IV-B 
of the Social Security Act, under the Office of Child Development) 
funds short-term training activities for personnel to work in the 
child welfare field* Equipment (like the components of the Toy 
Library), supplies, salaries, and rent can be reimbursed for public 
and other non-profit Institutions of higher learning and for public 
or non-profit agencies engaged in child welfare activities* Contact 
the nearest department of social work (local, county, state) or the 
regional office of DHEW* 

Aides in da^-care centers could be enrolled in Work-Study Pro- 
grams funded under Title IV-C of the Higher Education Act* Check 
with your nearest comminity college or junior college, or with the 
regional-office of DHEW* College credit can be arranged* 

The Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, Social 
and Rehabilitation Service, DHEW, is a potential source of training 
under Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control (Titles I-C, II, 
and III)* State, local, public, or private non-profit agencies or 
organizations should qualify if they are providing day-care services 
for children and mothers as part of larger programs* Here is a way 
of training youth for work in day care and, more importantly, of 
ea^loying non-professional personnel in day-care facilities* The 
regional office of DHEW can probably help you get started* 

Vocational Education Innovation (Home Economics) is provided by 
the Vocational Education Act (Titles I-A & I-C), administered by the 



* Librarian and parent training could be piggybacked into the over- 
all training effort* 
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U.S. Office of Education. Begin with the local school district of- 
fice or the state director of vocational education. The Toy Library 
Is likely to Improve the hone env1romnent» If Installed In economic- 
ally depressed areas with a high rate of unemployment. Here's a way 
to train aides and assistants to staff a Toy Library program by train- 
ing people in basic homemaking and In child care through the use of 
very limited amounts of mon^. 

More Ideas for Training Funds 

The Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA), Title II, of 
the U.S. Ifcpartment of Labor provides opportunities for training un- 
employed or underemployed parents. Contact the state employment ser- 
vice or the regional office of OHEM. The Department of Labor also 
administers the Concentrated Employment Program (Title i-8» Economic 
Opportunity Act» and Title II, MOTA) to assist the jobless and the 
poor in developing skills. Title I-D, EOA» offers a special Impact 
program called Hew Careers for unemployed adults and Operation Main- 
stream (Title II) serves chronically unemployed poor adults in small 
towns and rural areas. The U.S. Training and Employment Service in 
your locality is the place to begin making inquiries. 

Once a Toy Library program has been established (perhaps as part 
of a day-care operation) » On-the-Job Training should be investigated 
at the local state employment office. Federal funds can be allocated 
to labor organizations^ employers, trade associations, and public and 
private aoencies — any of which might be a suitable sponsor for a 
Parent/Child Toy-Lending Library. 

Through the Neighborhood Youth Corps (U.S. Department of Labor) 
a community action agency might enroll 14- to 21-year-olds to operate 
or assist with Toy Library programs. 

Enlisting Adults and Grandparents 

Low-income adults who are 60 or older* might well be enlisted to 
work with preschoolers via the Foster Grandparents Programs operated 
by the Administration on Aging, Social and RehabiliUtion Service, 
OHEW. Or the state director of adult basic education might find the 
Toy Library suitable as one aspect of training personnel to work with 
young children. The Cooperative Extension Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture might adapt the Toy Library into Extension Pro- 
grams for Improved Family Living. Education, training, and other man- 
power development services are coordinated through coun^ extension 
offices. Contact the state extension service director at a land-grant 
university. Also, the nearest Veterans' Administration office can 
help if the Toy Library should happen to fit within War Orphans' and 

* Box Elder County (Bingham City, Utah) arranged to have retired 
people make many toys in Conminity School classes. 
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UidoMS* Educational Assistance* 

Funds for Native Americans 

Indian Child Welfare iteslstance comes under the Office of Com- 
munity Services, Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), U.S. Department of 
the Interior. The local BIX agency's Division of Social Services 
attends to the needs of dependent, neglected, or handicapped Native 
/taierlcan children living on reservations or on tribal lands. Foster- 
home care. Institutional care, and other special needs could well 
encompass the Parent/Child Toy-Lending Library program, again as a 
*'blend-1n** or **add-on** component. Native American preschool chil- 
dren would qualify for funds under Head Start and other federal edi- 
catlonal programs. 

Funds for the Handicapped 

The Parent/Child Toy-Lending Library Is being tested further for 
adaptation to the speclalnrteeds of the handicapped.* If the state 
education agency approves Its use> the Toy Library proaram will fit 
well Into Handicapped Preschool Programs under Title Vl-B, ESEA. 
Parents of mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech Impaired, 
visually handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, crippled, and 
other health 1m()a1red youngsters need educational activities to use 
with their children at home. So do schools and Institutions which 
work with these youngsters. Funding would come from the Preschool 
Programs Section, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Another avenue of funding to explore would be Developmental Dis- 
abilities Services which makes formula grants to states, each of 
which designates Its own state agency for administration of the funds. 
Investigate the state department of public health, the bureau of men- 
tal retardation, and every other agenpy until you track down these 
specific funds — If your Toy Library will serve the youngsters who 
are mentally r«tartled or neurologlcally handicapped. If you can't 
locate the source of funding In your state, write to: Hiss Doris 
Harr, Chief, Program Planning, Division of Developmental Disabilities, 
Room 3422, DHEW South, 330 C Street, Washington, D.C. 20201* 

Facilities and Supplies 

Multipurpose neighborhood centers to provide social and communi- 
ty services for low^lncome groups can be obtained by non-profit or- 
ganizations that are controlled by a local public agency (or by an 
Indian tribe). Ask about the possibility of a Neighborhood Facili- 
ties Grant (Title VII of the Housing and Urban Development Act) at 



* Also, If you check with the appropriate state agency, you may be 
able to arrange to have toys made In Institutions for the blind. 
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the regional HUD office. The Snail Business Adnlnlstratlon's Office 
of Business loans night grant a rehabilitation loan under the author* 
Ity of the Renewal AsslsUnce Mnlnlstratlon; It night enable a local 
group to rehablllUte a piece of non*re$1dent1al property so as to 
Met building code requlrtnents. inquire at the HUD regional office* 

Oncj your organization has established Its eligibility with the 
Property Nanagenent and Disposal Service, General Services Adnlnlstra- 
tlon, you can obtain for educational purpoSes such^ltens as'vehlcles, 
office nachlnes, hardware, tools, etc., under OSA's Donation of Fed- 
em Surplus Personal Property authority. GSA also disposes of Fed- 
eral :Surplus Real Property. 

School districts also sonetlnes give away furniture, books, and 
other Itens that are no longer needed. A visit to the local school 
district's adnlnlstratlon building should enable you to learn when 
such naterlals night becone available. 

Getting Private Funds. 

Charitable foundations often can be persuaded to allocate funds 
to a local non-profit organization for worthwhile educational pur- 
poses-such as the Parent/Child Toy-Lending Library progran. A visit 
to your local public library will give you a chance to look through 
one of the following reference books: 

FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, Child Oevelopnent Staff, 
Appalachian Regional Connlsslon, 1666 Connecticut Ave. NU, 
Washington, D.C. 20235. 

THE FOUNDATION DIRECTORY, Russell Sage Foundation, 230 Park 
Ave., New York City 10017. 

FEDERAL FUNDING FOR DAY CARE PROJECTS, Uonen's Bureau, U.S. 
Departnent of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. 

NEU CAREERS FUNDING GUIDE, New Careers Developnent Center, 
New York University, 184 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 10010. 

CATALOG OF FEDERAL DONESTIC ASSISTANCE, U.S. Office of Econonic 
Opportunity. Govemnent Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402 

GUIDE TO GRANTS, LOANS, k OTHER TYPES OF GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE, 
Public Affairs Press, 419 New Jersey Ave., SE, Washington, 
D.C. 20003. 

TAFT INFORMATION SYSTEM, Taft Products, Inc., 1000 Verwnt Ave., 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

Sone foundations give noncy only for specific purposes. Others 
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Mkt donations only to aotncles or groups that cam within certain 
gtographic bouiidarlts. Foundations that focus on strving your comu- 
nity art. quiU obviously, by far your best bet. Once you^ve narrow- 
ed your choice to the foundations that see« to offer you the best 
chance of success, lirrlte a letter to a few of then and explain how . 
the Toy Library will Met your connunlty's needs. Tell then how much 
you think youMl need - $S00. $1,000. $2,000 - and why. 

In a publication of the Appalachian Regional Coiiwilsslon (''Fed- 
eral Programs for Young Children") you can find such national founda- 
tions as the following: 



ACF Foundation 
750 Third Ave. 
New York 10017 

Narlon R. Ascoll 
100 Park.Ave. 
New York 10017 



Fund 



Association for Aid of Crippled 
Children 

345 East 46 Street 
New York 10017 

Nathan Hofhelner Foundation. Inc. 
101 Park Ave. 
New York 10017 

Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. Foundation 
719 13th St. NH - Suite 510 
Washington. D.C. 

Michael Tuch Foundation. Inc. 
405 Lexington Ave. 
New York 10017 



U S Steel Foundation 
71 Broadway 
New York 10006 



(church groups should 
apply) 

(public and private nonprofit 
agencies, churches, nonprof- 
it civic groups) 

(day-care centers, handicap- 
ped. Native American, pre- 
school education) 

(services. 'training facili- 
ties, equipment) 



(preschool, mentally retard- 
ed) 

(services, facilities, day- 
care centers. Native Ameri- 
can, handicapped, preschool, 
training, parent education) 

(tax-exempt organizations 
only— services, training, 
teacher and staff training) 



Remember that iione of these "national** foundations Is as likely 
to be concerned abouTyour needs as a "local" foundation would be. 
And If you have most oryour toys made locally. youMl be asking only 
for funds needed to buy printed handbooks and audiovisual materials- 
plus the course-leader/llbrarlan^s salary. 

More Sources of Possible Funds 

Try to enlist the help^of the children's services division of 
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your public library systeii or the •♦friends of the library** group. 
Ttlk to etch of the churches in your aret. Try the loctl or state 
Parent-Teacher tesocittion (PTA). Ask each of the service clubs 
(Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, etc.). In some areas the local chapter of 
the Association of the Junior Leagues mijht be helpful. National 
professional oraanizations, such as the Anerican Association of Uni- 
versity Women (AAOH), or alumni groups could be approached. Veterans 
organizations ^ke the American Legion or the Veterans of Foreign 

•'^Jl^S ^ssibilities. The local chapter of the American Red 
Cross might be helpful* too. 

Banks often have meeting rooms that can be used by arrangement. 
Local Industry should be interested in comBiunity needs. Ubor unions 
ought to be suitable sponsors for Toy Library programs, because they 
have a special Interest in successful day-care operations. And be 
sure to check the education committee of your local Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Help from Other Sources 

To get toys made locally for your Toy Library, you should scout 
around for any group that likes to use tools or has spare time. 
Senior citizens. Junior Achievement organizations, and Scout troops 

Srjfnn^'^*-!^*?^^*?*! ^^^^^ ^^^'^^ games, and puzzles. 
Prisons and other state institutions usually have shop facilities. 
So do high schools. Firemen in some areas enjoy repairing toys dur- 
ing their spare time. Thrift shops and the outlets of Goodwill In- 
dustries mio^ have old but still useful educational toys that you 
couid obtain to enrich your Toy Library operation. Toy manufactur- 
ers in a nearby city my have surplus educational toys that might be 
donated or obtained at very low prices. 

High school home-economics classes could be a source of help, / 
ton. Girls enrolled in such classes could gain valuable work experi- ^ 
ence by volunteering to help in a Toy Library program and might even 
get school credit for their experience. 

Be^^^xning a Non-Profit Organization 

If a group of parents wants to bagin operating a Toy Library 
program but is unable to merge this new activity into an alrea<ty- 
operating child-care program in the community, it may be necessary 
to Incorporate the group as a non-profit associatlonT This require- 
ment s) ould be checked with someone at the neighborhood legal ser- 
vices office. Here are the Articles of Incorporation for a typical 
licensed day-care operators association, just in case such formali- 
ties must be followed In starting your Toy Library:* 

* forms m^ be obtained from the State Department of Public Welfare's 
Bureau of Licensing-Child Care Centers or Preschool Programs* 
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ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 



OF 



Licensed 



Association — 



Arett Inc. 



I 



The name of this Corporation shall Be Licensed 
Association Area, Inc. 



II 



The purposes for which this Corporation is formed are: 

(a) The specific and primary purposes are to develop an organi- 
zation composed of interested Licensed Operators, and 

to promote the best services possible for the community, 

and to support the tielfare of the membership. 



(ENDORSED) 

FILED 
, County Clerk 

Deputy 



(b) The general purposes and powers are to do all things neces-^ 
sary or expedient for the administration of the affairs arid attain- 
ment of the purposes of the corporation. Notwithstanding any state- 
ment of purposes and powers, this corporation shall not engage in any 
activities prohibited by Section 501 (c) (6) of the U.S. Internal 
Revenue Code. 



This Corporation is organized pursuant to the General Nonprofit 
Corporation L^w of the State of 



County Clerks 
No. 



ENDORSED 
FILED 

in the office of the Secretary of State 



of the State of 

AUG 19 
Secretary of State 



^ — _ ^ 

Deputy 



III 
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Tht County In this SUtt where the principal office for the 
transaction of the business of this corporation Is located In 

County. 



V 

The nants w\ addresses of the persons Mho are to act In the 
capacity of directors until the selection of their successors are: 

. HAHE ADDRESS 

i • 



2.. 
3. 



VI 

Tht authoHzid niMbtr and qualifications of nMbtrs of tht Cor- 
poration, tht difftrmt classts of awbtrshlp. If any, tht proptrty. 
voting and othtr rights and privlltgts of MMbtrs and thtir liability 
to duts and asstssmtnts and the nethod of collection thereof, shall 
bt as set forth In the By Laws. 

The MMe of the unincorporated association which Is being Incor- 
porated i» Licensed Association 

Area. 

IN WITNESS IMEREOF, the undersigned, being the president and 
the secretary, respectively, of 

LICENSED ASSOCIATION 

the said unincorporated association have execute these Articles of 
Incorporation this day of , 19 , 



President 
vice Presidenf 
Secretary 
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STATE OF ) 

COIIHTY Of 

On tht dny of . )9 tht ptrsons fUMtd abovt, 

t t twi n ■ tppMftd 

btrort m. Tiity art knoim tont to bt tnTptrioiStmStt imms art 
subscrlbtd to tht within Artlclts of Incorporttlon. and th^r acknowl- 
tdstd to m that thiy had txtoittd tht sant. 

IN WITNESS WEKEOF, I havt htrtunto stt hand and aff Ixtd iiQf 
official sul on tht day and ytar abovt inrltttn* 



mm PiSUC Notary Fub'Hc 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE IN CoMlsslon Exp1<rtf^ 



County 



AFFIDAVIT 

STATE OF ) 

COUMTV OF 

Tht undtrslgntdt 
bting first duly $wom» tach for hlistlf • dtposts and says: 

That i% tht Prtsldtnt,^ Is tht V,P,t 

and Is tht Stcrttary of 

LICENSED ASSOCIATION 

tht unlncorporattd association Mntlontd In tht fortgolng Artlclts 
of Incorporation; that said association has duly authorlztd Its 
Incorporation and has authorlztd tht undtrs1gntd» as said offlctrSt 
to txtcutt tht Artlctts of Incorporation. Oattd this day of 



PriSldtnt 
Vict Frtsldtnt 



stcrttary 

Subscrlbtd and sworn to btfort «it tht day tnd ytar abovt writttn. 



TART rwLiv - , 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE IN Notary Public 



COUNH Hy CoMlsslon Explrts 
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Jolnliw Forcti with Madtl CItItt 

SUtts. citlts, counties* reglOMi counclU. and othtr omnlza- 
tsptcUlly inttrtsttd In urban arm my bt abit to 
obUIn Npdtl cults Tachnlcal Asslstanct throuflh tht Centtr for Con- 
nunlty tannins. WCH. lut th« OepartMnt of Housing and Urban 
OtytlopMt (HUD) hu alraady fUndad a nui^tr of progrMs for Mdtl 
Miflhborboods. and the Partnt/Chlld Toy-Unding Library prograia could 

'•^•'•^ «" 0«"ckly find 

22 5f";.I**S*^ y*"" M"*M"<y »»*» <ltsl9«*ttd as a 

55* '^4^- city^Oononstratlon Agtncy (CM) director Is the man 

?*•' t^iJ!* * ^ 'I'O w'tt th« 

rtglonal office of HUO or of KHH. The model neighborhood structure 
gives considerable local "control" to the conninlty. with fiscal 
prlorltln often belne Influenced by a coMunity-bued corporation 
If!'? Sf!?,'*^'' pienning, or can veto, the Toy Library Idea.* 
Hodel Cities programs have strong requlreamts for child care, so the 
Toy Library program may very will fit the budget priorttles of the 
declslOHHMklng group In your vicinity. 

DHEM Regional Offices 

1. MEM 6. OHEH 

JFK Federal Building liu COMtrce Stresl 

loston, Nus. 02203 Dallas, Texas 7S202 

2. OHEM 7. CHEH' '^*. 
^gderal Building 601 E^ J2th Street 
Sl'Mr^Joflo; Kansas City, HO. 64106 

iroad StrHt igei Stout Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. igiOS Denver, Colo. b«<.02 

4. OHEH g, OHEH 

50 Seventh Street HE * SO Fulton Strnt 

AtlanU, 6a. 30323 San Francisco, Calif. 94102 

5. OHEH 10. OHEH 

300 S. Hacker StrHt RK Plaza Lulldlng 

Chicago, 111. 60606 1321 Second Ave. 

Seattle, Huh. 90101 



* Under Model Cities guidelines (NC 3135.1) the chief executive offl- 
5?"^ mi |«c?l Jovemlng body have the ultimate responsibility for 
the Model Cities progrM. The residents must have an opportunity 
to Influence the decision-making process by early and continuing 
InvolvMent In planning, monitoring, and evaluating the program. 
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Reproduced here Is a sanple proposal for use of Social 
Security Act funding (see p* 33). towember that this pro- 
posal was created to fit the needs of one pattlcular agency 
In one state* Hevertheless, It Is offered here as an 
exanple fron which you can adopt or adapt sections as they 
way fit your own particular needs. 
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PROPOSAL FOR USE OF TITLE XV A FUNDS 
FOR TRAIMBIG PRO(»AM FOR 0AT CARE PARENTS 

PROBLEM 

For somt timt licensing staff bss been concerned with the probleas 
of quality of care and of inadequate Mterials* toys, and equipsent 
available to children in a nusber of licensed dsy care boaes* Often 
the reason expressed for becoodng a licensed day care parent is to 
provide additional Incose to a faslly, enabling the Mother to con- 
tinue her role at ho«e with her own children* Too often, however, 
the aarginal incoae of the applicant, especially one who lives in a 
Icw-lncoMe area, does not leave voney for equipment or toys which 
will enhance t child's growth and development* Day care staff has 
endr'nrored to help individual f sallies with donarea aaterials, and 
with the Issuance of a aonthly newsletter which (;:ovide8 educational 
inforaation on rutrition. Inexpensive hoaeaade. toys, etc* The Model 
Cities child care project In Richaond has given rraining and excel** 
lent equipaent for 15 f sallies* These efforts, however, are not 
enough to provide tr^fMng, toys and equipaent for the alaost 200 
day care faallles In Vest County* 

PILOT PROJECT PROPOSED 

To begin to aeet the needs In a saall way. It is proposed that $1000, 
$250 coding froa private donors, and $750 froa aatching Title IV A 
funds, be used In the following ways; 

A* Training Course for Dav Care Parents 

1* To cover expenses of a pilot training prograa for day care 
parents — those who have applLled for a license, or who have 
been newly licensed In a tiae->llalted period* Such a train* 
ing prograa has already been devised by day care staff froa 
this agency and froa Model Cities, together with the direc* 
tor of the early childhood education prograa at itra COsta 
College* The training course content Includes intonation 
on child dcvelopaent; workshops on health, safety and nutrl* 
tion; techniques of working with natural parents; referring 
to cnaaunlty resources; relsting to agency staff; and work- 
shops to develop skills in asking inexpensive toys, using 
arts and crafts activities, ausic, etc* The training could 
be given In central locations, as planned; or could be 
offered aore Inforaally In neighborhoods* 

B* Toy Rita 

1* To provide inexpensive aaterials for all day care applicants, 
such as newsprint, a box of crayons, powdered paint and 
brushes, a paperback book on activities for children, dit** 
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toed naterlaXs oa honcude toys such as pIaydough» stuffed 
AQinalS) puppets* etc*» to be given by licensing worker at 
the tiae license is given* The DCPO or the Volunteer Bureau 
will be asked to help assemble the naterials into kits* 

C. Toy. Lending Library 

To provide a toy lending library for use by licensed day care 
parents* The Jlbrary would contain educational gaaes and puz- 
zles » and parents wduld be instructed in their use at the train- 
ing course* Technical assistance in planning library will be 
obtained from Far Vest Laboratory^ and froB the Early Childhood 
Education Department at Contra Costa College* Toys could be 
checked out in district offices* 



0* Special Needs of Low-Incoae Applicants 

While the aaount of aoney involved will not cover aajor itcss 
such as fencing naterials and outdoor equipment* it will be 
stretched to include small safety items* such as plugs for 
electrical outlets* supplies such as sand* and sturdy toys which 
could be lent to low-income 44y care mothers depending on what 
each home might need* and the ages of the children receiving 
care* A small amount of money from the grant would be used to 
purchase wood to be made into blocks as a project by a local 
high school* if a donation is not found for this purpose* 

BASIS FOR PROPOSAL IN LAM 

The basis in state regulations for supporting this proposal may be 
found in: 



A* Chapter VI* Article 6* Title 22 of the California Administrative 
Code* Section 40476* as follows: "Daily Activities— Family Day 
Care Homes* In the family day care hotte the daily activities 
for each child shall be designed to develop a positive concept 
of self and motivation to enhance his social* cognitive* and com- 
munication skills* 



1* Each home shall have toys* games* equipment and material* 
books* etc** for educational development and creative exores- 
sion appropriate to the particular age level of the chil- 
dren*" 



B* Section 30-363 in SDSW Operations Kanuai required child care ser- 
vices* "The county welfare department shall *** Provide orienta- 
tion and ongoing inservice training for all staff involved in 
the day care services program for professionals* non-profession- 
als and volunteers* with respect to program goals* nutrition* 
health* child growth and development* meaning of day care* edu* 
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cative guidance, remedial services and relationship to the com- 
munity." An interpretation of this section could include day 
care parents as "non-prof essionsls," in a program administered,— 
by this agency. 

C. Federal Interagency Day Care requirements state that children 
whose day care is paid for with federal funds must receive social 
services, health services, nutrition services and education ser- 
vices* It follows that an education program for day care parents 
would help to meet these requirements. 

D. Section 25852.30 C (Fiscal Manual) states that cost of equipment, 
materials and supplies used in provision of services (in' a re- 
quired services program) are reimbursable at the 75% level. 

BUDGET 



Consultants for Training (+ use of volunteer 




professionals) 


$ 100 


Child Care (for 12 sessions) 


100 


Hater ials for Workshops 


50 


Haterials for Kits 


150 


Toy Lending Library (samples for approximately 


40 people) 


300 


Wood for Blocks* 


100 


Materials and Toys for Low-income Day Care Homes 


200 




$1,000 



ADMINISTRATION 

It is proposed that the program be operated directly by the Office of 
the Day Care Coordinator » if arrangments for disbursements can be 
made with the County auditor and Social Services fiscal personnel. 
Donations of $250 in private funds would be made to the County, and 
approval sought for matching federal funds. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation of program would be made by licensing workers on renewal 
visits to homes of those day care mothers who have received materi- 
als» and a report submitted to appropriate county, state or federal 
officials by the Office of the Day Care Coordinator. We are working 
on a component for follow-up in homes on use of toys in library. If 
project succeeds » additional funding would be sought for an ongoing 
training program for day care parents on a year-round basis. 



* Not part of Toy Library. 
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HOW WELL IS YOUR TOY-LIBRARY PROGRAM WORKING? 

When you begin to use the Parent/Child Toy-Lending Library pro- 
grair In your conmunlty, you or someone else will want to be able to 
learn from parents what they think about the training* how they liked 
the toys» and how much their children learned from the experience. 

In this section of the handbook you*ll find a set of question- 
naires* forms* and other evaluation Instruments that you can use. If 
they seem suitable for your group. You may want to review some of 
them before you consider Installing one or more Toy Libraries In your 
community* since you'll find In them some of the Important questions 
that might arise and that you want to have answered. 

DO NOT AHEMPT TO USE AU OF THEM. Maybe only one or two will 
fit your needs. Maybe youMl want to change some of the questions* 
or create your own evaluation techniques. Use the ones that seem 
most suitable to you* or let the parent group make Its own selection 
In relation to what they want to learn about the Toy Library program. 

Remember that the Toy Library program was created to promote the 
Intellectual growth of preschool children In ways that will help them 
develop a healthy self-concept. But here are three notes of caution: 

1. The Laboratory did not find available, nor has It yet 
created* a satisfactory method of measuring the effect of 
the program on a child's concept. 

2. The Laboratory does not expect that a measurable* large 
change can take place In 8-10 weeks* or even within a year. 

3. For many children, the goal should be t o maintain rather 
than to develop a healthy self-concept. ^ 

Here are four iissumptlons that represent the Laboratory's point of 
view: 

1. If parents feel competent In helping their own child learn 
things they believe to be Important* this feeling of compe- 
tence will have a positive effect on the child's self- 
concept. 

2. If parents feel they can Influence decisions that affect 
their own child's education* this feii^llng will have a posi- 
tive effect on the child's self-concept. 

3. If parents feel their child Is capable and can succeed* this 
feeling will have a positive Influence on the child's self- 
concept. 
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4* If the child becomes more competent because of pleasant 
Interactions with his parents » this Increase In competence 
win have a positive Influence on his self-concept* 

If you decide that these assumptions seem sensible to you» then 
you ma^y want to ask - by using some of the evaluation forms on the 
following pages: 

* Do the toys and games focus on content that parents In your 
community feel Is worth learning? 

* Are the toys and games Interesting to their children? 

* Will parents be Interested enough In these activities to be 
willing to enroll In a Parent/Child course and to complete It? 

* Can someone In your comniunlty* with only a limited amount of 
training* conduct the course for parents and operate the Toy 
Library? 

In order to review some of the problems that may arise and to 
take an Inventory of your local resources* you may want to start with 
the Course Description questionnaire (A) that follows: 



SO 



(A) COURSE DESCRIPTION 

In order to keep a record of the Ptrent/Ch11d Toy-Lending Libra- 
ry program In operation, you should complete the following question- 
naire In your capacity as a Parent/Child course leader. When this 
questionnaire is completed for your own purposes » the Laboratory 
would like to receive a copy of It* 



1 . Your name ] 

2. Address Phone 

3. Site (city) where course Is being held 

4. Number of courses being held 

5. Number of parents attending each course 



6* Date when the course Is being held (month and year 9f-4)eg1nn1ng 
and ending of the course) 

7. Time of date when the course Is held 

8. Length of course meeting and nuirtber of meetings planned 

9. Type of course ^ 

L Course held In conmunlty center where parents periodi- 
cally meet as. a group 
II* Instructions for use of toys given on an individual 

basis In the homes of participating parents 
III. Course conducted with a group of parents In. homes of 
parents 

IV. Other type— specify 

10. In what types of physical setting Is your course located? 

1. your home 

2. In a lotal school (elementary, junior high, high school, 
college) 

^3. In a local church 

4. In a cowmjnity center (what type? ) 

5. other—specify ^_ 

11. The course Is Intended to serve parents with children of ages 
(circle all appropriate answers.) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 older 
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12* HoM were parents contacted and/or chosen for the course? 
(Circle the numbers of all appropriate responses*) 

K letters 

2. phone contact 

« 3. conwunity meetings (specify ^ ) 

4. selected by parent committee 

5. newspaper or radio advertisement 
6* general community announcements 

7* through program personnel— teachers » administrators 

8. personal contact from referrals (specifics ) 

9. other— specify ) 

13* What is your policy on having adult visitors during class ses- 
sion? (Circle all appropriate responses*) 

1* never allow visitors 
2* allow visitors only after first few weeks 
3* limited number of visitors allowed 
4. visitors allowed only on specific occasions 
5* visitors allowed to participate actively in the class- 
room activity 

14* What is your policy on having children of parents present during 
the class session? (Circle all appropriate responses*) 

1* children never allowed in the classroom 
2* parents encouraged not to bring child in the classroom 
3* children allowed after the first few weeks of the 
course 

4* children allowed In the classroom throughout the 
course 

5* parents encouraged to bring children to class 

6* children used in training parents on the use of toys 

in the classroom 
7. other— specify ; 

15* What are your arrangements for a child-care facility for par- 
ents participating in the course* (Circle all appropriate 
responses*) 

1* no child-care facilities available 

2* babysitting service in parents* homes 

3*^ limited child-care facilities 

4* child-care facilities for part of the course 

5* child-care facilities throughout the course 

6. other— specify 
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16* Where are your chlld-care facilities located? 
1* none set up 

2* in a local comnunity location separate from the build- 
ing where the' course is held 

3* in a local comnunity home separate from the course 
location 

4* in the same room as the parent/child course 
5* in a room near the parent/child course 

17* How many child«*care workers do you usually have (if nuiriber 
varies* indicate average number of children in che center and 
average number of ch11d«care workers)? 

18. Did you attend a workshop? Yes No If so, when 

19* Have you been able to arrange transportation for the parents 

and their children? Yes No If no, why not? If yes, 

what are the arrangementST" 

20* Have you been able to arrange for adult-educational credit for 
parents participating in the course? Yes No 

21. Oo you keep attendance records on parents? Yes No 

22* Oo you keep a teacher record book or journal (diary) on course 
activities and interchange? Yes No 

23* What are your evaluation procedures? " 

1* observation evaluation as described by the Laboratory 
2* use of instruments provided by the Laboratory 
3* use of Instruments developed especially for own pro- 
gram—specify _ 

4* no evaluation carried out 

24* Is the parent/child Interaction observed for evaluation pur- 
poses? If so, where? When? By whom? 

25* Would you like an onsite visit by a' representative of the 
ParenVChild Toy Library program? If so, when? For what? 
Ar\y particular person? 

Please indicate any needs of your program that you feel can be cor* 
rected? 
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Do you now feel that there were shortcomings in the workshop (if 
you attended one) or in your training that can be corrected to help 
you and other teachers In carrying out their courses? If so, what 
were these shortcomings? 



Is there any further way that the Laboratory can assist you in 
carrying out a successful course? 
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While the Parent/Child course is being held, the course-leader/ 
librarian may want to use the Course Leader Diary (B) which is shown 
below: 

(B) COURSE LEADER DIARY 

Name 

Site 

Class Hours 



INSTRUCTIONS 

The Teacher Diary is to be an informal record of some of the 
things that happened during your classes* 

Write the date each time you make an entry* 

After each class meeting, whenever you have time, write three 
or four sentences about how the meeting worked out* Here are so.7ie 
questions to write about. Don't try to answer all the questions — 
just write about what you think is important that day* 

Did the parents like and understand how to use the toy? 

Did they interact with each other and talk about their experi- 
ences with the toys? 

Did th^ bring back the toys from before? 

Are they having any problems with the class? 

Anything you would do differently teaching this lesson next 
time? 
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Here Is a Parent Diary (C) that the course-leader/llbrarian can 
distribute to parents enrolled in the course. One copy of this form 
should be given to each parent at each course session. 



(C) PAREHT OlARY 

Site 

Dates of Class 



INSTRUCTIONS 

This Diary is an informal record of some of the things that hap- 
pened while you were using the toys with your child or children. 
Attach your remarks to this page and return to the teacher of the 
class. 

Write the date and the name of the toy you were using each time 
you make an entry. 

At the end of each aay» whenever you have time» write one or two 
sentences about how you and your child or children used the toy dur* 
ing the day. 

Here are some questions to write about. Don't try to answer all 
the questions — just write about what you think is important each 
di^y. 

Did you ask your child or children to play with the toy? 

Is it hard for your child(ren) to understand what to do? 

Does your child understand what to do? 

Does your child like to have your help? 

How do^' your child like the toy? 

What other things did you do with the toy? 
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At tht tnd of each 8- or 9*weelc partnt trtlnlng course, the 
cour$e*ltftder librarian night want to distribute this End-of-Course 
Questionnaire (0) so that you can evaluate the way the progran Is 
operating In your coanunl^. 



(0) EMKOF-COURSE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Todey^s date 



To help find out how well this progran 
Is worklnot we are asking you to pro* 
vide us with soiae Infomatlon. Please 
be frank In your coanents and responses. 



Do not put your name on the questlon- 
naire* 



City 



Center 



Instructor 



A* Hhat did you learn fron this experience thU was useful? 



B. What was the nost Interesting part of this experience? 



C. For eacli of the sUtenents listed below, please check the box of 
the choice which best reflects how you feel about the course. 

1* I found the Instructions for playing the ganes with m chll* 
dren difficult to understand. 

CHECK ONE 

Not at all. 
On a few of the toys. 
On nost of the toys. 
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2. TYit courst iiii taught: 
( } Too sloMly. 

( Abo^t right. 

( ) Too fast. 

3. I thought that talking with othtr partnts was: 
( ) Vkry htlpful. 

( Htlpful. 
( ) Not htlpful. 

4. I tim^t that tht toys In gtntral Mtrt: 
i! ) Too tasy. 

! ) About fight. 
) Too difficult. 

5. I thought that tht Itngth of tach Meting Mis: 
; ) Too short. 

I About fight. 
\[ ) Too long. 

6. I thought that tht courst as a i4io1t was: 
I ) Too short. 

I I About right. 
. ) Too long. 

7. I thought that tht fllns wtrt: 
; ) %t too htlpfuK 

' I Htlpful but nttding InprovoMtnt. 
\ ) Good tht wi^y th^ wtrt. 

8. yhtn I Itft tach iMt1ng» I ftit confidant that I could pliiy 
tht gMt with Ky child tht wiy wt wtrt aught to: 

( ) Alwi^. 

( ) Not at first but Mrt so as wt got Into tht courst. 
( ) Not at all. 

How would you changt tht courst to mkt It a bttttr owt? 
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Fron time to tine nen toys aa^'becone available that would help 
to meet learning goals that parents In your conunity agree upon. 
Here is a Toy Selection Criteria form (E) Oiat may be helpful to you* 



(E) TOY SELECTION CRITERIA 



Minimum Criteria 1-4 
Other Criteria 5-10 


Toy meets 

Criterion {+) 


Toy does not meet 
Crijterion-Why not? (-) 


MINIMUH CRITERIA 

1. Age appropriate (3-4 year 
old) 






2. Safe, non-toxic paint, no 
pieces to swallow; no dan- 
gerous sharp points (pen- 
cil point) 






3* Not easily broken, sturdy, 
can be dropped and not 
broken 






4* Toy can teach one concept 
or one concept at more 
than one level (depth) 






5* Self correcting; can be 
played without an adult 






6* Toy can teach different 
concepts (breadth) 






7* Game or toy ca be played 
with one child 






8* Self-contained - not ^ lot 
of pieces to lose 






9* Colorful and exciting to 
look at 






10* Inexpensive (less than 
$5.00) 
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When a nai toy Is added to your local prograa* the Individual 
Toy Evaluation fom (F) can help you learn how parents react to a 
given toy when they borrow It froa your library* 



(F) INDIVIDUAL TOY EVALUAnON 



The foll^nng questions will draw out Your 

your reactions to how well each toy Is 

perfonring. Your conents will help Today's date 

evaluate each toy and contribute to 

the development of this prqgran City 



Center 



HiNE OF TOY Instructor 



If you used the toy with «ore than one cn11d> please provide the 
requested infbmtlon for each child* 

Month Year 
1. Child 1«>B1rthdate Sex 



Child 2--B1rthdate Sex 



2. How Many diofs did you have the toy hem and available to your 
children? 

3. How Many tiaes during this period did you ask your children If 
they wanted to pliof with the toy? 

How Many tlitts did you ask Child 1 : 

How Many did you ask Child 2: 

4. Of the tiMes that you asked your child ti» pli^» how Many tiwes 
did he actually play with you and the toy? 

Child 1: Child 2: 



5. How Many tiaes during this period did your child play with this 
toy without being :>sked? 

Child 1: Child 2: 
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6. In general hoM Interested would you %dy your child was in this 
toy? (CHECK OME) 

Child 1 Child 2 

Mot very interested 

SoMMhat interested 

Very interested 

7« At the end of the tine you had the tcy ho«e» was your child still 
interested in playing with the toy? (CHECK ONE) 

Child 1 Child 2 

Mot very interested 

Soaewhat interested 

Very interested 

a) If your child was "not very interested/ why? 
(CHECK ONE BOX FOR EACH CHILD) 

Child 1 Child 2 

- ^ - - I don't know» he/she just lost 

interest. 

He/she had already learned how 

to pla^ It. 

He/she did not understand it. 

It was too simple. 

Other reason. 

8. Did you use other wi^ys to teach your child the sane thing this 
toy was supposed to teach? (CHECK ONE) YES NO 

If "yes," what were th^? ^ 
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9* Do you have any suggestions as to how this toy could be made more 
useful or more Interesting? 



Thank you for your help. 



I 

1 

T 
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The next set of fonns (6*1 and 6*2) might be useful to you, even 
though they wre created originally as a ¥dy of checking up on the 
training of course leaders* The questions were designed to determine 
what knowledge was learned during, the training* Some are asked at 
the bejglnnlng and some at, the end of training* Those In 6-1 are 
open-ended; those in 6-2 are the multiple-choice type* You should 
choose'sone from each group for your own evaluation effort. 



(6-1) WORKSHOP PRE-POST EPISODE INSTRUNEHT 
Circle: Prc-Tralning Post-Training 

Each paragraph describes a situation occurring with a mother and 
child. Explain what you think the mother should sa^ or do in this 
particular situation* 

1* A mother has just bought a new toy for her son* She takes it out 
of the bag, puts it on the kitchen table and calls him to cone 
see it* What should she say to her son? 



2* Sarah has been pla^ying a "card" game with her mother* At one 
point, Sarah sa^ys she wants to change the game and make up new 
rules* What should her mother saor? 



3* In the game Derek and his mother are pla^ying, Derek must put a 
block into the triangle-shaped hole* He's trying to put a cube 
in the hole* What should his mother sa^ or do? 



Ronnie has Just asked her mother to play a game with her* 
They We been playing for 3 or 4 minutes when Ronnie says she 
doesn't want to play al>ymore* What should her mother do or sa^y? 



Carol Is so excited when her mother brings out the new toy that 
she reaches up and pulls It from her mother's hands, tearing the 
box and the sheet of Instructions In her eagerness. What should 
her mother say? 



In order to play this game correctly, the child must be helped 
by his mother who acts as another "player* ** Kenneth wants to 
pla^ with the game alone* What should his mother do? 



Parker and his mother are playing with a **Feely Bag** toy* 
Parker Is supposed to figure out what's in the bag by feeling It 
from the outside. Sneaklly he peeks Into the bag* What should 
his mother do or say? 



The toy Robin and her mother are placing with has different 
colored pieces. Robin Is supposed to find a piece the same 
color as the one her mother holds. What should her mother say? 
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9. Mona Is supposed to put some colored blocks fn order from small- 
est to largest. Her mother notices that she has put them In the 
wrong order. What should her mother s^y? 
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(6-2) WORKSHOP PRE-POST EPISODE INSTRUMENT 
CI rcl e : Pre-Tral ning Post-Tral n1 ng 

Each paragraph describes a situation occurring with a mother and 
child. Circle, the letter next to the response which you think the 
mother should say or do In this particular situation. 

1. A mother has just bought a new toy for her son. She takes It 
out of the bag, puts It on the kitchen table and calls hiro to 
come see It: 

a. "Sit here, Rory, while I show you how this works." 

b. "Here's a new toy, Rory, do you want to play with It?" 

c. "Take this outside and play with It, Rory." 

d. She says nothing • just shows It to him. 

2. Sarah has.been playing a "card" game with her mother. At one 
point, Sarah says she wants to change the game and make up new 
rules. Her mother says: 

a. "OK, show me how to play the i5ew way." 

b. "It's better If you use the rules tfiat go with this 
game." 

c. "I don't think you know how to make up new rules for 
this game." 

3. In the game Derek and his mother are playing, Derek must put a 
block Into the triangle-shaped hole. He's trying to put a cube 
In the hole. His mother: 

a. says* "No, Derek, try again." 

b. says nothing, and waits for him to correct himself. 

c. holds up one of the triangle-shaped blocks next to the 
hole. 

4. Bonnie has^ just asked her mother to play a game with her. 
Th^'ye been playing for 3 or 4 minutes when Ronnie says she 
ooesn't want to play anymore. Her mother: 

a. tells her to try and concentrate a littlejonger* 

b. says that's OK and puts the toy away. 

c. asks her why she has given up so easily. 
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Carol is so excited when her mother brings out the new toy that 
she reaches up and pulls it from her mother's hands, tearing the 
box and the sheet of instructions In her eagerness. Her mother 
says : 

a. "Oh Carol* now look what you've done!" 

b. "You were so excited that you forgot to be careful with 
your new toy!" 

c* "I don't know why I ever spend money on you!" 

d. "That's a fine way to behave!" 

In order to play this game correctly, the child must be helped 
by his mother liho acts as another "player*" Kenneth wants to 
pla^ with the game alone* His mother: 

a* lets him play with the game alone* 

b* tells him that he needs another player In order to play 
or he cannot play the game* 

c* tells him not to be so rude and continues playing with 
him* 

d* tells him \\e cannot play the game unless he plays the 
right way* 

Parker and his mother are playing with a "Feely Bag" toy* 
Parker is supposed to figure out what's in the ba.q by feeling It 
from the outside* Sneaklly, he peeks in o the bagr His mother: 

a* says, "No, that's not the way to play the game*" 

b* moves the bag away so he can't see into it* 

c* says, "Next time, try it without looking*" 

The toy Robin and her mother are playing with has different 
colored pieces* Robin is supposed to find a piece the same 
color as the one her mother holds* Her mother says: 

a* "Find one like this*" 

*b* "It's your turn*" 

c* "Here's a red one* Find another red one*" 
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Mona is supposed to put some colored blocks in order from small- 
est to largest. Her mother notices that she has put them In the 
wrong order* 

a. "No, Nona, you've got it wrong this time/* 

-•^ *!V^^f ^^^^ ^5 smaller than this one; find a larger 



c. "You're supposed to put the smaller blocks first, then 
the next larger blocks- Try again." 
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In Appendix D you will find two other Instruments for evalua- 
tion, if you decide to check further into the degree of success of 
your local program. These Include an Adult/Child Language Response 
, Schedule and a Parent Interview form. 

To sum up, if your course Is well implemented, the comments of 
parents during the course will reveal what they consider important 
and what experiences can be attributed to the course. (See Parent 
Diary, C.) 

5ome programs will be successful because child-care facilities 
are available, or because the meeting room comfortable and con- 
veniently located, or because transportation is readily available. 
(See Course Description^ A, and Course Leader Diary, B.) 

Obviously, a key outcome you must consider is whether the course 
continues to operate and whether parents follow up by continuing to 
use the Toy Library facilities. 

No matter how you set up the evaluation of your program, it is 
vital that parents and program staff both pla^y key roles in every 
step of the evaluation process. 

The Laboratory will always be Interested in receiving reports 
of your evaluation findings, if you are willing to share them. 

NOTE: Be sure to give your name and address, 
your institutional affiliation, and your 
special interests or concerns when you mail 
your evaluation data to the Laboratory. Above 
all, be sure to send us your suggestions and 
comments as soon as possible, so that we can 
share them with other Parent/Child programs 
around the nation. 
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Appendix A 

H(M TO MAKE SOHE TOYS ON YOUR OHN 

If you find that you need eddltlonil toys and games, or If you 
need replacements for those you started with, the following pages 
will show you how to have them made locally. 

No Instructions have been provided for the Color Cubes, since 
you can use any type of color blocks (four each of four different 
colors) for those activities. Nor are Instructions provided for the 
Number Puzzle, since It would Involve very complicated cutting and a 
lot of small parts. 

If you decide to have toys made locally * by senior cltlzer;, 
fey residents of a sUte Institutions, by prlsonen^ by Scouts, or by 
high school shop classes - It would be a good Idea t« Vind one set 
of toys to your ••manufacturer*' (along with one copy of the Parent 
Guide) so that all the necessary pieces will be produced. Also 
remind your manufacturer to use non-toxic paint and to avoid leaving 
any rough r sharp edges. 
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COLOR Lono 

^EQUIPMENT ; Square wooden board divided into nine squares (each a 
different color), and two (2) sets of nine small colored 
squares* One set of small squares is for the parent and the 
other set Is for the child. The small squares are the same 
sue and colors as the small squares on the lotto board. 
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EQUIPMENT: One (1) box of Wooden Table Blocks, Including ten sizes 
of blocks of units 1 to 10. The largest block Is ten times as 
tall as the smallest. The other blocks are the units betWeen 
one 9nd ten* 
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EQUIPMEHT : The Stacking Squares set Includes 16 wooden squares that 
fit in order on a special wooden post. The post is made so 
that If the squares are not stacked In the right order, by size, 
not all the squares will fit. The four largest squares (one 
red, one blue, one yellow, and one green) go on the bottom; the 
four smallest squares (one of each color) go on the top. The 
center boles of the squares are cut so that the toy is self- 
correcting. There is one red, one blue, one yellow, and one 
green square in each of the four sizes. 
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FEELY BAG 

EQUIPHENT ; Small drawstring bag and tMO sets of cut-out shapes 
Each set has these four shapes: a circle, a square, a tri 
angle, and a rectangle. 
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SOUND CANS 

EQUIPMENT: lno sets of swall, covered metal film cans. Each set 
Includes six cans, each with different objects or materials 
Inside (for example, a bead or some water). Each can makes a 
different sound when It Is shaken. One set of six cans (with 
marks on the lids) Is for the parent; the other set of six 
(no marks on lids) Is for the child. 
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OVERVIEW OF A RESPONSIVE PROGRAM FOR YOUNG CHILDREN* 

. _j ) by GLEN P. NIMNICHT 

Fomal education can and should start before a child Is five or 
six. It does not, honever, need to take place within a classroon. 
Fbmal education can happen In the hone with one child or a snail 
group of two to five children. In a day^re hone with groups of 
fifteen or nore children. In a Head Start or day-care classroon, or 
In a public school. In contrast to Infomal education, formal edu- 
cation Is a well-planned, structured progran of educational experi- 
ences that aid In the systanatic developnent of a child's Intellec- 
tual ability. 

IMUcflylng the Laboratory's Responsive Program for Young Chil- 
dren Is the basic assumption that the family has the responsibility 
for the education of their own children. The role of any education- 
al Institution Is to aid the family In carrying out this responsi- 
bility. 

A second assumption ^hat any formal educational program 
should provide a variety Hematlves to meet the needs of 
parents and their children, . m* parents will want or need day- 
long, year-round day-care set - for their chlldten; others will 
need three to five hours in a ^ isroom setting; still others will 
need assistance In working with their children at home. 

A third assumption is that the educational program should be 
responsive to the learner's background, culture, and life style. 
For example. If a child is Mexican-American and speaks Spanish, the 
educational program should respond by using materials that are rele- 
vant to his background and reflect his cultural heritage. The lan- 
guage of Instruction should Include Spanish whether In a bilingual 
program or In a program in which English is treated as a second 
language. 

These assumptions lead tc one of the major objectives of the 
program: to lielp develop and maintain a pluralistic society. In- 
stead of the "melting pot"* objective of blending divergent groups 
into a single homogeneous mass, the goal should be to develop a 
"tossed salad" of different cultures and life styles, enhancing their 
values and uniqueness sc that they become complementary. This aim 
requires a profound change in objectives; it is obviously based upon 



* The Parent/Child Toy-Lending Library is only one part of the Labo- 
ratory's overall early-childhood Responsive Program. This 1970 
article deals with the Toy Library In relation to the total early- 
childhood development effort. 
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a value jud(|ment* The-logic Is: 



(1) Minority groups have always resisted the effbrts of the 
majority group to assimilate them* They have also resist- 
ed ah educational system that tHes to carry out such 
assimilation* This resistance* of cotArse* not only limits 
the progress of minority children within the system but 
also sets up conflicts within the children between the* 
values of the family and those of the educational system* 

(2) In some respects » a pluralistic society is probably less 
efficient than a more homogeneous society* However* be- 
cause different points of view provide a wider variety of 
alternatives to choose from in looking for problem solu- 
tions. It is probably much richer^and more productive in 
the long run* In other words» the same logic can be 
applied to inter-disciplinary studies* Diversity can en- 
rich rather than impoverish* 

A program that looks toward a pluralistic society has two impli- 
cations: 

(1) the public schools will have to take into account w jit the 
children learn befbre they start school; and 

(2) the public schools will have to be more responsive to 
individual children and their parents* 

The basic problem is thai most schools are designed to serve 
students who ho^u the same values as the teachers and administrators* 
Either the children are white and middle-class or they emulate white* 
middle-class children* The schools usually respond to these children 
and nurture their development* Both procedures and content provide 
evidence of this situation* 

The procedures are built around the concept that all children 
at a given age are ready to learn the same thing (with some consid- 
eration given to inherited ability) and are motivated by the same 
factors* That is» such children will avoid failure* low marks» or 
retention in grade, and will work for success, high marks and praise 
from the teachar* Following this concept* most instruction takes 
place in front of groups of twenty-five or more students* The con- 
tent is designed to be generally interesting to the average student 
and the major motivation is threat of failure or promise of success. 

Head Start and Follow Through programs recognize that children 
from low-income homes need help. WitFin these national programs » 
effbrts have been.encouraged that either help a child to respond to 
the existing system or change the system to respond to the existing 
child* Nevertheless, there are too few examples of schools that make 
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concessions to children who are culturally different or who have dif- 
ferent life styles. Some programs recognize that, since English Is 
a second language for Spanish-speaking children. It should be taught 
from that point of view. Yet few experimental progrants e^a concerned 
with developing bllingualism, and fewer still offer any content that 
Is rei^svant to the child's background. Perhaps the prime reason for 
this lick Is that neither the parents nor the children themselves 
have hf\d an effective voice In shaping their education. 

' lt\p. decisions about where to begin such a program and where to 
end It are arbitrary but necessary. Eventually such a program could 
affect the entire educational system, but It is obvious that some 
practical limits must be set to undertake a program of this scope. 
The range has been set from ages three Jto nine. Currently this span 
encompasses the Head Start Follow Through programs serving chil- 
dren drom Tow Inc ome homes a ndyChlldren who are culturally and ethni- 
cally different. 'But the program will be designed to serve all chil- 
dren. Children In Head Start and Follow Through programs were selec- 
ted Initially because the needs of those children are the greatest 
and because improving educational opportunities for those children 
has been given a national priority. 

The Majcr Objectives of the Program 

The long-rar<je goal of the program Is to de''.?lop a model res 
pensive educational system that will serve at le 90X of the chil- 
dren from age thne to at least age nine. The m. r objectives of 
the system will be to help children develop a hea.lhy sal f -concept s 
as It relates to learning In the schFol and the home , and to develop 
their intellectual ability. These two oMectlves are Interrelated 
and cannot be treated as though they were Independent of each other. 

A Healthy Self-Concept 

A child has a healthy self-concept In relationship to learning 
and^ schools If: 

1. he likes himself and his. people; 

2. he believes that what he thinks, says, and does makes a 
difference; 

3. he believes that he can be successful In school; 

4. he believes that he can solve a variety jf problems; 

5. he has a realistic estimate of his.own abilities and limita- 
tions; 

6. he expresses feelings of pleasure and enjoyment. 
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If nine- to ten-year-old children have healthy self-images in 
relationship to learning and school* when compared with other chil<- 
dren from a similar background, they will: 

1 • make better estimates of their ability to perform a given 

"'"task; 

2* make realistic^ statements about themselves and their racial, 
cultural, or ethnic group* Statements will be both positive 
and negative, but more positive than negative; 

3* be willing to take reasonable risks when confronted with a 
problem they can probably solve; 

4* after answering a question or offering a solution for a 
problem, make more realistic statements about the probabil- 
ity of being ripht or wrong; 

5* express feelings or opinions, more frequently, with fewer 
non-commital responses, fewer stereotypes, and a greater 
variety of responses to such questions as, "How do you feel 
about ? " or "What do you think about ?"; 

6* express themselves more freely in writing', painting, or 
picture-drawing; 

7* learn from errors and corrections rather than feeling put 
down or rejected; 

8* be able to express in verbal and non-verbal watys feelings 
of joy, happiness, fear, and anger; 

9. be able to use failure in a productive waty; 

10. take credit for accomplishments and failures; 

11* be able to maximize the use of resources to solve problems; 

12* be able to interact with other children and adults (i.e., 
the children will be neither aggressive nor submissive in 
relationships with other children); 

13* be able to work within limitations and make the most of the 
-limited situation* 

If the program is successful in producing a better environment 
to help children develop or maintain a healthy self-concept, children 
in the program will: 

1* attend school more frequently; 
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2* be tardy less frequently; 

3. S2^ more pasUlve things about the school* the teacher* 
and the thh.tjs he is learning. 

Intellectual Devel t^ptAenv 

A nine- or ten-yi*«r-old child is developing his intellectual 
ability if he can solve a variety of problems* roughly classified as 
non-interactional* interactional* and affective. Anon-interaction- 
al, physical, or ono person problem involves an individual who manip- 
ulates hi? Physical environment* but is not^ manipulated by it in the 
same wa^y, Oie results of a physical program are highly predictable. 
Solving y\ ^zles 1'« i ^ood example. of & tion-interactional problem. 
In fact* intelligtoce tests are primarily a test of an individual's 
ability to solve puzzles. Hearly all present school curricula deal 
mainly with this kind of problem-solving. 

^ An interactional problem involves two or more people (or ma- 
chines) and requires a person to think* "If I do this* what is he 
likely to do?"* The individual is being manipulated at the same time 
he is manipulating. Games like bridge* poker, and chess are good 
examples; so is hide-and**seek. Interactional problems are not so 
predictable as non-interactional problems. 

Finally* though it is possible to think about these two kinds 
of problems and not consider emotional overtones* emotion is usually 
involved to some degree. When the emotional aspects of the problem 
become the dominant consideration* the problem becomes affective. 
And* of courses the more affective it becomes* the more difficult it 
is to cope with the problem. An educational system must help chil- 
dren learn to cope with all three kinds of problems; for* in mar\y ' 
instances* the learner cannot solve hbn-interactional or interaction- 
al problems until he has soljjed some affective problems. / 

To learn to solve a variety of non-interactional and interac- 
tional problems, the learner inust develop: 

(1) his s'^^<;es'and perceptions because the senses are the 
sour .^uta for the thought process; 

(2) his language ability because language is a tool of the 
thought process; 

(3) his concept- formation ability because he needs to be able 
to deal with abstractions and to classify information so 
as to organize thought. 

Therefore* we can specify some Intermediate aims that are re- 
lated to the objective of problem-solving ability and are necessary 
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prerequisites to developing a high order of problem-solving ability* 
But the attainment of these ends does not mean that we have achieved 
our major objective* These ^itns are those that are currently measur* 
ed by the typical school achievement tests so we can state some 
intermediate criteria In terms of achievement test scores* 

We will judge our program to have achieved a minimum level of 
success on some of the intermediate criteria if the children Involv 
ed in the program for three or more year^ have achieved scores on 
tests of school -related skills at least six months higher than would 
be predicted for the present programs* 

The limitation of this intermediate criterion is that it is re- 
stricted to the measures of skills related to reading* arithmetic 
and science* Since these skills do not constitute our major crite- 
rion for success » and since *e believe that a wide variation can 
exist in content* the sped ' :^sts to be used and the content to 
be measured will vary from « i district to school district, 
according to current practK<: . 

Another intermediate criterion will be the child's knowledge and 
um*arstanding of his cultural background* Since the program serves a 
diversity of children, it is obvious that measures of success on this 
criterion will have to be developed for different children* 

The major objective for intellectual development is the child's 
abil1t> to learn how to learn* This objective entails giving the 
chilt: the competence to sense and solve problems, as well as the con- 
fidence to tackle them. )^en compared with other children from sim- 
ilar backgrounds, children who have been in the program two or three 
yiars will be better able to: 

1* recognize, complete, extend, and discover patterns In one 
direction; 

2* recognize, complete, extend, and discover patterns in two 
directions (matrix games)* 

3* recognize, extend, and discover rules from examples (induc- 
tive thinking); 

4* persevere, concentrate, and succeed on problems involving 
this breaking of ''set'*; 

S* adapt tc games involving rule changes; 

6* eliminate what is known to determine what Is unknown; 

7* use feedback productively to modify actions; 
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8* solve verbal and matheiQatlcal puzzles; 

9. seek a solution to one-person problems without assistance; 

10. recognize that a problem cannot be solved with the Infoima- 
tlon at ham!; 

/ 

11* anticipate the probable response of the other player In 
Interactional games; 

12. anticipate the probable response of others to alternative 
actions of the Individual In some social situation; 

13. cope with his own emotions— for example, exhibiting ^ 
healthy outlet for anger; 

14. cope with emotions of other Individuals. 

Note again that these statements are not Intended as a complete 
definition of probl em-sol v1n<) ability, but only as Indicators* The 
task that remains In measuring both a child's self-concept and his 
Intellectual ability Is to devise test situations or observational 
situations that will Indicate how an Individual compares to others 
on each Item we have mentioned. Also, note that there Is an obvious 
overlap between problem-solving that Involves affective behavior and 
the measures of a healthy self-concept* This overlap reinforces our 
notion that the two major objectives are related and we can be suc- 
cessful only If we achieve both objectives* 

Procedures 

To achieve the above objectives, the Responsive Program Is 
based upon the Idea of an environment which Is designed to respond 
to the learner and In which all learning activities are autotellc* 

The learning envlrom&^nt satisfies the following conditions: 

a* It permits the learner to explore freely; 

b* It Informs the learner Immediately about the consequences 
of his actions; 

c* It Is self-pacing, with events occurring at a rate deter- 
mined by the learner; 

d* It permits the learner to make full use of his capacity for 
discovering relations of various kinds; 

e. its structure Is such that the learner Is likely to make a 
series of Interconnected dIscoveHes about the physical, 
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cultural* or ^'^cltl world. 

The activities within tht environment ere eutotellc; that Is, 
the activities are self-reWardIng and do not depend noon rewards or 
punlshmenU that are unrelated to the activity. But > activities 
that are self-rewarding are not necessarily autotellc. For a self- 
rewarding activity to be autotellc. It must help the learner develop 
a skill, learn a concep*^ or develop an attitude that Is useful In 
some other activity. Au* Mc activities are Intentionally design- 
ed to reduce the rewards ^or success or the punishment for failure 
to tolerable limits for the 1earr«er and so^^ety, so that the^ learner 
can master some sMIl that Is useful in lite, but one that often 
cannot be learned through direct experience, since the cost of fail- 
ure Is too great to tolerate. 

For example. In many of our autotellc activities, the only re- 
ward Is the successful completion of the task, but the child may not 
be successful. Other activities are games In which one child wins 
and others do not, so the!r'e Is a reward. The child knows he did not 
complete the task or he did not win, but he Is not ounlshed by not 
receiving a good grade or a token. Furthermore, If he cannot com- 
plete the task, he can leave It; If he does not win, he can stop 
playing or play with someone else. In any event, the child Is pro- 
tected from an overly anxious adult who might pressure him by wltb- 
holdlno desirable extrinsic rewards or by threats of punishments. 
We believe that an essential element of any educational program for 
young children provides a way to avoid painful experiences that can 
affect future learning. The Insistence upon using autotellc activi- 
ties provides this protection. 

Application of the Procedures to Classroom Situations 

When children enter a school classroom, they are free to choose 
from a variety of activities such as painting, working puzzles, play- 
ing with manipulative toys, looking at books, "listening to records 
or tapes, using the Language Master, and building with blocks. They 
can stay with an activity as long as they like or they can move on 
to something else whenever and as often as they like. Small groups 
can play games (learning episodes) with the teacher or assistants 
and others ask to be read to. Teacher or assistants can read to the 
children, play games with them, and respond to the spontaneous activ- 
ities which build the experience that precedes Instruction In some 
skill or concept. ?:e teacher and asslstaAts re:pond to the children 
rather than havlna tl)e children respond to them. Adult-Initiated 
conversation is limited, but child-Initiated conversation Is encour- 
aged. 

Abo*it fifteen or^twenly minutes are devoted to large-group 
activities such as singing^ Mstening to a story, "show-and-tell,*" 
or participating In a planned lesson. A child does not have to take 



part in large-^group^actfvftfes if he does not Mnt to, but he cannot 
continue in any activity that disturos the group* 

Once each diyr in kindergarten and first-grade classes tdth 
learning booths* a booth attendant asks a child if he would like to 
pliOr wfth the typewriter^ If the child says "yes," the attendant 
takes Mb to a booth equipped with an electric typewriter.^ The child 
begins by si^tly pliufing with the typewriter and the attendant tells 
him what he is doings Whatever keys he strikes— "x," "a »" "y," 
"cowMi" "space,? or "return"— the attendant liaws^ The child aoves 
froi this first free exploration phase through watching and discriiH 
ination ta production of his own words and stories. At each phase, 
his discovery of the rules of the new phase (gaae) is stressed. 

In tiie first- and second-grade prograns, the sane general pro- 
cedures are followed; but the activities change and there are nore 
SMll-group activities and perhaps two or wore large-group activities 
a daof. The children still have large blocks of tiwe for indivichial 
activities. Though there probably arte not a block comer and dress* 
up area, there are jnre educational gawes and toys related to wath 
and science. There wof be smII reading or arlthnetic groups or 
reading and wath M^y be taught on an individual basis. The first- 
and second-grade children should still be free to choose their own 
activities and to choose not to participate in large- or saall-group 
work. ^ _ 

Sowe Basic Considerations in Developing the Procedures and Content 

The Responsfve Prograw is not based upon any single theory of 
learning because we do not think there is one theory that adequately 
accounts for all the wiiys children learn. However, since there is 
sowe coHKNi agreement anong various theories, the progran is designed 
to satisfy the conditions for learning that are generally agreed 
upon. Different theoretical bases are used when they best explain » 
given approach* 

The prograa is based upon the notion that there is a relation- 
ship between Mturati on and learning. A child does have to mature 
to a cerUin point before he can walk, and he does have to mature to 
a certain point before he can make certain sounds* The work of men 
like Piaget, Bruner, and J. HcVicker Hunt is pertinent* But the 
relationship between maturation aiid learning of certain skills or 
concepts is not nearly so clear as it seemed to be in the 30's and 
,40's. The supposed relationship should be subjected to empirical 
validation* 

Although our program is based more heavily upon the ideas of 
developmental theorists, we also find useful the work of B* F* Skin- 
ner, Lloyd Homme, and others who are interested in tttt basic notions 
of operant conditioning* To try to define objectives in clear beha- 



vioral teras Is useful* but wft do not believe that every objective 
can be defined In behavior $hat can be Iwedlately observed* To do 
so restricts our real d>Ject1ves urinecessarlly and results In super- 
ficial statcnents Mhlch do not reflect pur^real obiectlves. ^Ue also 
find: It useful to think In tens of reinforceaent of learning and 
feedback to the 1c»mer« He are using Intrinsic relnforcei^ In auto- 
telle actlvltlesf litttead of extrinsic relnforcers, but^the^relhforf- 
ers are present* The' notion that a tdde variety of autotellc activi- 
ties are hec^sary because no one activity Is reMrdlng^^t^ chil- 
dren Is consistent with the behavlbrlsts* notion that a varied reward 
systai Is necessary to reinforce learning* They use tokans as rein- 
forcers while we use a varied of learning activllies. 

Though we develop learning sequences* we do not assuae that 
every diild nust follow that sequai^* : In mi^ we do not 

cUIr to know how the leaniing of ai^rtlcuTar behavior 
to the' future lemming ability or adiieveient of a child* Our notion 
way be described as a "sandpile theory of rleamihg;" that is, i^e know 
that it takes a tneaehdnus-nuiriN^r of graii^ ^f sand to support^aore 
sand* f But we~ are hot at all^ certain which grain of s^ is- necessary 
to support the next one. And* as the analbi^ iapTies, we are not - 
certain that any particular grain is necessary*-others coiild be sub- 
stitute and still support the pile* 

One^ccaaple irillVillii^t^te the nbtim^^ sequencing and the 
"sand pile theory*" In begimin^ a Head Start classrooa, we advise 
the tMdier to help the children learn az varied 
ihg color* sizei. and shape* After the child has considerable ^peii- 
ence with co1or» size* and shape, we start coabiningethea into acre 
coaplex concepts: such as the larSiKt diixle or the green triangle , 
and eventually the Mttl lest yell w ^^ w circle* 
Ke assuie that the child can learn to deal w) three attributes by 
first dealihg with one attribute at a tlae, ti.wvtwo; but he does not 
necessarily have to fo11ow;this sequence of learning* 

Another series of probTeas are posed by matrix- gaaes* In one 
such galie, all bf.the shapes in jthe first row are red, the second row 
green, third row blue, and the 1^t.r9lt yellow* All shapes in the • 
first coluan are circles^ in the second squares, in the third tri* 
angles, and in the fourth rectahgles* One of the cells in the aatrix 
is coveried and the child iV.aslced w^ /:bvered* to. solve 

the problea, he aust figure out thelshape by looking at the coluan 
and its color\by;jj»ktna^t the row* This is a fairly difficult 
problea for aaior four^^^or^'i^ive-yeaj^ children, yet it seeas to be 
worth presenting* Ekcept for helping^the^children learn to solve 
other aatrix, probleas, it is difficult to say how it contributes to 
his future learning* Ue_ assume that it contributes to general prob- 
lea-solving ability, but we do np$ assiM that this or a siailar- 
cucperlehce is crucial to^the future learning ability of the child* 
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The iiotlon of thei!!$andp11e theory** has nany practical applfca- 
tlons. First » there 1s"no sacred content that mist be Mastered at 
or by a^ given t1«e* The child can choose not to learn to count to 
ten In Mndergarten-^he can learn to count later* The enphasls is 
on learning how to 1eam--on the process rather than the specific 
content to be learned. He select content based upon four criteria: 

1. Can Me devise a way to help the child Team the concept 
without distorting Its leaning? 

2* Is the concept or skill of iiMdiate value to the child? 

3. mil the concept contribute to the child's ability to learn 
■ore complex concepts? 

#• Does a concept fulfill expectations that teachers have at 
the-^next grade level? 

A skill or concept does not have to aieet all of the criteria* 
but the criteria help to establish priorities or emphases that are 
placed on content* Nevertheless* we Insist that all children not be 
expected to learn a set of skills or concepts at at\y given tine. 

The Training ProceJures 

Currently the program has three components— a model Head Start 
Proigram for threes and four-year-old children* a Follow Through pro- 
gram for children ages five to nine* and a Parent/Child Toy*Lend1ng 
library program for parents of children from three to nine. The 
first two components Include not only developing a model program .for 
children but also developing a training process and materials to 
help teachers and their assistants carry out such a program. 

The training program has been organized around the use of a 
Program Advisor. The Program Advisor Is a local person who works 
with teachers and assistants In ten classrooms to develop a quality 
program In the local coninlty with limited support from' the Labora- 
tory. 

The Laboratory trains the Program Advisor and provides training 
materials Tor^teachers and assistants. Initially* the Laboratory , 
also provides some on-site training for teachers. 

At the present time* we believe that two years of Intensive 
training are required to obtain a high level of performance In 75X 
or more of the classrooms. After two years* continuous Inservlce 
training will be provided to maintain the program and train new 
teachers. 

The first year's training program has been organized Into: 
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1* A series of four seninars (one tMO-i#eek and three one-week 
sessions) plus onslte training for Progran Advisors* The 
senlnars are held at the Laboratory or some central 1 oca- 
- >t1on. The onslte training for Progran Advisors involves 
soneone fron the laboratory observing teachers as they tiork^ 
with parents or school administrators and critiquing video- 
tapes of classroom activities* - 

2* A four-daty workshop for teachers prior to the opening of 
;schoo1 . 

3. Three twelve-week training cycles to cover the first year 
of training* Each cycle consists of eight units of train- 
ing* Each provides four weeks of tine for the Program Ad- 
visor and each teacher and assistant to decide what needs 
to be reviewed from the previous eight weeks, or what par- 
ticular problems to focus on,- or what activities to under- 
take that will expand or broaden the training* This sched- 
ule also provides time for the teachers to meet with the 
psychologist*, parent coordinator » social worker, and nurse 
to discuss their services and their relationship to class- 
room activities and parent participation* 

The inservice training is organized to relate a weekly workshop 
for teachers and assistants to activities in the classroom* The 
sequence maof be altered according to the Program Advisor's arid teach- 
er's jud^isnt of what the priorities should be,_but the ^principles 
involved are important* They are: " ^ 

1* Discuss* illustrate* and/or demonstrate the understandings 
and skills that are involved* 

2* Practice the skills or behavior in the classroom; 

3* Discuss the results and then, perhaps, practice the same 
skills or behavior again or move on to .the next unit* (Note 
that the twelve-week cycle does not have to be eight weeks 
of training units followed by four weeks of review* The 
review can come ar\y time that the Program Advisor and teach- 
ers desire*) 

4* Do not try to leam or practice too mr\y different things at 
one time^ 

5* Evaluate the results; go back and practice those skills that 
still need Improvement* 

The training materials recommend that the teachers and assis- 
tants practice language behavior or classroom control techniques* 
In one Instance, the technique involves anticipating problems* The 
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teacher anticipates problens when she: 

1* Offers a igane or toy to a child who is restless or moving 
aimlessly through the room* 

2* S3es possible conflict between two children and suggests 
that one of them play elsewhere or helps then share* 

3. Moves closer to the place where a conflict may arise* 

The training units provide forms for the teachers and assistants 
to use in observing individual childrerr in the classroom* The teach- 
ers are asked to conduct one five-minute observation of a different 
child each day* 

The Parent/Child Component 

^ The way the principles of a l^sponsive Program are carried out 
in the classrooms has teen described above* The Parent/Child Toy- 
Lending Library component applies those same principles to situations 
where parents are .helping their own children at home* The Toy Libra- 
ry program is fully described earlier in this handbook* 

Instructions that accompany each toty are called '^learning epi- 
sodes;" there are sev^eral learning episodes for each toy or game* 
Each learning episode states the p urpose of the game and gives simple 
instructions for playing* The'gehdral instructions are always the 
same: 

1* The parent is to play by our rules unless the child changes 
the rii^es; then the parents should play by the child's 
•rules* 

2* If the parent asks the child to play and the* child does not 
want to play» the parent cannot ask again that day* But if 
the child asks later during the day, the parent can play 
with him* 

3* the child can stop pli^ing any time he likes and should not 
be asked why* The parent then puts the game away* 

These general rules are to prevent the parents from unintention- 
ally pressuring a child to do something he is not able to do and to 
help maintain a healthier interaction between the parent and the 
child when they are playing the game* 

The Parent/Child Toy-Lending Library program was designed to 
serve parents who are above the income level that would qualify their 
children for Head Start but who cannot afford a private nursery 
school* The program can also become a part of Head Start, Home 
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start, d2(y-care, or hoine-care programs as a means of encouraging 
parents to participate In and to understand the purpose of such pro- 
grams* 

Evaluation 

The final evaluation of the Responsive Program will be based 
upon how well It meets the objectives stated earlier. In the mean- 
time, the various components of the program are being systematically 
evaluated. The Laboratory uses a systematic development process with 
four major steps: 

K selection of approach and designing prototype; 

2. preliminary testing with a limited sample; 

3* performance testing with a larger sample but under careful 
supervision of the Laboratory; 

4. operational testing under normal field conditions. with 
limited Involvement of the Laboratory* 

At any po1nt» the process can be recycled If the desired results 
?xe not obtained* 

The development and testing of the model program for children 
and the training program for teachers and assistants are parallel 
developments* The first concern In evaluating the program Is to 
determine how effective the training program Is in producing the de- 
sired changes In. teacher behavior* The primary techniques being used 
are periodic classroom observations by trained observers and audio 
and video recordings of classroom behavior of teachers* 

After the teacher's performance Is satisfactory, the second con- 
cern Is to determine the effects upon the children* Does the changed 
teacher behavior significantly affect the growth of children toward 
the objectives of the program? 

We have collected baseline data for evaluation of the children 
by using standardized tests of Intelligence and achievement, but we 
do not consider these tests as adequate measures of the program; so 
we are developing a responsive achievement' test to assess the chil- 
dren's achievement In Intellectual development* T*he emphasis will 
obviously be on a child's problem-solving ability. We are currently 
devising situational tests and observational techniques to assess a 
nine- or ten-year-old child's behavior on the Indicators of healthy 
self-concept stated earlier as objectives of the program* 

In the meantime, we are relying upon observations to make some 
estimate of a child's self -concept at earlier ages* 
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The Laboratory does not anticipate having a final evaluation of 
the first phase of the total program for several years, but In the 
developmental process there are enough check points to ensure against 
a complete failure. One point seems to be certfain; If the program 
does not meet our expectations, the alternatives are to revise the 
program until It does or replace It with a better model. We cannot 
return to current practices. 
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Appendix C 

EVALUATION 

Ihi evaluation of the Parent/Child Toy-Lending Library program 
includes an evaluation of the toys and learning episodes used in the 
course, of the course itself, of the training program for teacher- 
librarians, and of the support material for the teacher-librarians. 

Evaluation of the Toys 

Tne toys and related episodes were developed as devices to help 
parents achieve some understanding.of the principles of child devel- 
opment and to help them learn a pleasant way of interacting with 
their children. The toys and episodes were designed to help a child 
learn a cluster of Important cognitive skills and concepts. Other 
toys, however, could have been used to teach other skills or con- 
cepts; we are more concerned with the learning process itself than 
with the specific content. 

For the toys and accompanying learning episodes to be useful, 
the following conditions had to be met: 

1. The content must be clearly defined. Thej)urpose of each learn- 
ing episode or series of episodes must be so clearly stated that 
the parent can see what the child can do when he starts to play 
the game and what he has learned as a result of playing the game. 
The toys and episodes need to be related to each other for "the 
same reason, so that the effect over time can be observed. The 
potential user should be able to read a learning episode or a 
series of episodes to see if they involve certain skills or con* 
cepts or problem-solving processes and if they are related to 
each other. The user should also be able to Inspect the toy and 
the learning episodes and see that the child must demonstrate 
certain skills or understand certain concepts in order to play 
the game* This line of re^isoning Is analogous to the concept of 
content validity in test development » 

2. The content should be relatively free of any cultural bias. 
Since such things as color, shape, size, relational concepts 
(i.e.» over, under, and between) and mathematical concepts do 
not seem to have a cultural bias» they were selected for the con- 
tent of the learning episodes. 

3. The learning episodes should dearly illustrate the processes of 
interacting with the child that are reconnended in the course: 

a. the child should be allowed to explore the materials before 
a set is imposed on him; 
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b. the child should be free to stop plAying when he wants to; 

c. the child should be able to change the rules of the. game; 

d. the child should be encourf.ged to discover the answer to a 
question rather than having it told to hiw; 

e. the-parent should be encouraged to use positive instead of 
negative corrections; 

f. the parent should help the child by describing what he is 
doing; 

g. the parent should respond to the child by letting him set 
the pace of the learning and by responding to the child's 
free explorations. 

4. The toys and games should be interesting to the child. 

Whether the learning episodes contained the reconnended process- 
es was easy to determine by inspection. ^Ue did not expect each epi- 
sode to use every process. Since it is not our intent to release 
Individual toys, we were concerned with the total effect of the t^ys 
and episodes; the evaluation of this effect is part of the evaluation 
of the course as a whole. 

^ J^A^^ evaluate each toy for its interest to children. Obvious- 
ly. If it is not interesting enough to engage a child's attention for 
a period of time or until he masters the skill or concept involved. 
It does not matter how good its other ^features are. Furthermore, the 
objectives. focus on the parents' attitudes and feelings; if the par-^ 
ents experience a number of failures because the game was not inter- 
esting to the child, we are not likely to obtain our objectives. 

For tht purposes of evaluation, we decided that a toy is inter- 
esting to the child if he is willing to continue piloting the game 
f^JSI •"^""^•^ «*ch, or if he remains inter- 

ested until it is clear that he can play the game without error. 
Since the^parents have the game at home for one week, either positive 
measure of interest would provide a successful experience for them. 
Our method of evaluation was to intei-view the parents at the begin- 
"^CL^L"^!!.?]*!^ session. He asked them how many times they had 
a^ked the^child to play the game, how maty times th^ child had played, 
if the child had lost interest In the toy and, if so, why. The toy 
and the accompanying episodes were considered satisfactory if 80X of 
the children were still interested in the activity at the end of the 
week or lost Interest only because they had mastered the activity, 

with the toy more than five times or had 
pl^ed with the toy more than five times or had played with the toy 
at least once without being asked. 
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Jhls procedure fippetrs to htve been sttlsftctory* A rtnge of 
behavior was reported by the parents for th^ virlous toys. For 
exaiiiple»'401of the children In the field test lost interest Jn i 
shape puzzle before the week was overt and no child played the game 
more often than he was asked. But only 3X of the children lost 
Interest in the Sound Cans; and* on the average, children were asked 
to.play five times during the week and actually played eight times* 
This range indicated that the parents were not telling us Just what 
we wanted to hear* 

Ue had one logical problem that we have^ corrected* The child 
could have pliured the game as often as or more often than he was 
asked and still have refused to play on somu occasion when the par* * 
ent asked him to play* Our question would not have revealed this 
situation* The problem* however, does not appear to be serious* 

Two questions remain unanswered* We do not know whether the 
toys were interesting in themselves or interesting only as means of 

?etting the attention of the parent* As we just pointed out, there 
s some indication of a range of interest; accordingly, regardless 
of their relative interest as *'th1ngs** or **means,'* certain toys were 
more successful than others and did meet our criteria* The othtf 
question that rMains open was how much the parents reflected their 
own interest rather than the child*s* For example, in soice instances 
the parents reported that the child was not interested in a specific 
toy, but at the same time reported that the child had pli^yed twice 
as often as the parent had initiated the activity* This Is an inter- 
esting research question that needs to be pursued, but the practical 
importa^ice is to realize that the parents' interest in a game may 
determine how interested the child will be* 

We tested the original toys at two preliminary sites, Berkeley 
and East Palo Alto» California, and at two field*test sites. Hurray 
and Jordan school districts in Utah* The coibination of the four 
sites provided a reasonably-good cross*section of the parents and 
children we expected U serve* East Palo Alto parents were mostly 
black working-class; Berkeley parents were white middle-class; and 
the parents at Jordan and Murray were white and Mexican-American 
working-class* 

The results are sunaarized in Table I* Lost in this summary is 
the information that the Berkeley parents asked their children to 
play more often than the East Palo Alto parents did* Between the 
preliminary and the field tests, some revisions were made in the 
learning episodes that accompany the toys* The final tf^ision either 
to accept a toy and the accompanying learning episode, or to revise 
it or reject it for use in the course, was made after the field test* 
Three toys were retained and revised* The most questionable decision 
was to keep and revise the Feely Bag* He retained this game because 
it was the only one that demonstrated the importance of touch in the 
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Ittmlng process* 

FolloiriM the abovt proct4urt» the staff of ,tlie proeriii trill 
continue to cnecic the level of Interest of the toys and inmlng 
episodes; but mo do not Intend to release toys on an Individual 
basis* so m will not continue to report on the testing of Individual 
toys and 9aMS» 

Evaluation of the Course 

The general obJec|i^ of the course has reiaalned the saM 
Uirjughout the developiMrit cycle: to help parents promote the Intel- 
lectual developiient of children In a way that Is likely to support 
the development of a healthy self-concept* The specific objectives 
used as criteria for assessing the success of the progran have under- 
gone sone revision bu^ are substantially the sane* Tfiey are: 

1» Parents will feel that th^ are wore conpetent In helping 
their children learn some Important skills and concepts » 

I* Parents will feel that th«y can Influence the decisions 
that affect the education of their children. 

3» ParenU will feel that the child Is capable of iHmIng and 
can be successftiK 

4» The child Increases his coiyeten^ as a result of the Inter* 
action with the parents » 

The first three specific objectives de^l with the feelings and 
understandings of parents* He could not devise any unobtrusive way 
to observe the Interactions of the parents and the children before 
and after the course* Any Intervention In the hone was rejected* 
because such Intervention would substantially alter norml Interac- 
tion* Having the parent Interact with the child In som observable 
situation outside the hone was discarded u being .0 artificial* 
The nmalnlng alternative was to use parents' self-reporting at the 
end of the course* 

He were inare of the IMtatlons of self-reporting and did an- 
,t1c1paU the fact that people tend to telt an evaluator uhat he wants 
to hear* The weekly reports on the use of the toys* however* had 
produced a variety of responses (som of which were not what the 
evaluator wanted to hear). Even If the parents knew what we wanted 
to rmr and told us* this Indicated at < *ast that th^y understood the 
objectives » 

He used an open«^mled ipiestlonnalre at the last Motlr* , of the 
course* It Invited both positive and negative coMints abou . the 
course and the wiy It was taught by asking the following: 
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1. Miat did you learn fron this experience that was useful? 

2. Miat was the mst Inter^tlng part of the experience? 

3. What didn't you tike about the experience? 
4* How would you improve this progran? 

In answering questions 1 and 2 the parents could: 

a. fail to respond which was considered a negative reaction to 
the course; 

b. give a response they considered positive, but which was 

^.^^ objectives {for exa^>1e, "I learned to ask 
ny child a lot of questions" or "I learned it's good to 
make the child learn sonething every da^y") and thus was 
considered another negative response; 

c. give a response that was not contrary to but was not direct- 
ly related to the objective, which was considered a neutral 
response; 

d. give a response that was related to the toys but was not 
directly related to the objective, which was considered a 
neutral response; 

e. give a response that related to the toys rather than to 
themselves or the child. This response was also consider- 
ed neutral, because it indicated that the parents attrib- 
uted the good things to the toys rather tfian to themselves; 

f. give a positive response that was related to the objectives 
of the course. Furthermore, if the responses were positive 
and related to the objectives, they could be either so 
general that we could not relate them to a specific objec- 
tive or they could be judged to be related to one of the 
objectives. 

Therefore, we judged responses in this category to be: 

(1) too general to classify; 

(2) indicative of a feeling that the parents could help 
their children learn something useful; 

(3) indicative of a feeling that the parents could 
influence the decisions that affect the education 
of their children; or 
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(4) Indicative of a filing, that the child was capable 
or could be successful.' 

tfe conducted the prellninary test of the course at East Palo 
Alto Mhere a Laboratory staff amber taught tm> elght-week courses. 
The field testing was conducted in the NUrra^ aid Jordan School 
Districts In Utah by a person trained by the UA>oratory. 

i 

• * - ^ _ - 

Ut analyzed all the responses of parents from East Palo A1to» 
Hiirr4y» and Jordan. The results are sumrlzed In Table II. Every 
parent who attended the last session of each course answered the 
questionnaire. Everyone gave soae responses to both question 1 and 
question 2. There were no responses that were contrary to the 
objectives of the course* so there were no negative responses. Most 
of the responses that were unrelatied to the objectives of the course 
were conaents on the way the course was conducted* For example. In 
response to the question on the most Interesting part of the experi- 
ence sone parents wrote: 

"Listening to everyone talk about her chlTd." 

"Being able to talk about different experiences." 

"Discussions*". 

Although these were positive responses* they were not directly 
related to the objectives and we had not anticipated this desirable 
effect. Between one-third and one-half of the parents Made such 
coMients. Six of the unrelated responses of East Palo Alto parents 
Indicated var 3ness about or lack of understanding of the purpose of 
the learning episodes. For example, parents said: 

"Help child to be courteous." 

"Help child to be unselfish." 

"Helps child to be patient." 

The coinents we classified as related to the toys were state- 
ments that Indicated the parents attributed the success of the pro- 
gram to the toys or that focused on the toys rather than people. 
Such comments Include: 

"Toys do not have to be colorful." 

"I should consider age when buying toys." 

"The games were useful." 

"Seeing child respond to the toys and experiences." 
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When the connent mentioned toys as devices that were useful to 
the parents or children to help them to learn something, they were 
classified as relating to sdme specific objective: 

••Toys are useful in teaching children how to play." 

"Toys are good for teaching the right way." 

"Toys are useful in teaching, children to concentrate." 

Ue had some difficulty in determining how to classify some of 
the positive responses that were related to the objectives, but thr$ 
was not a major problem. Examples of comments classified under dif- 
ferent objectives are: 

(1) Statements about what was most Interesting in the course 
that were too general to relate to a specific objective: 

"The fact that such a program exists,'* 

"All of it." 

"Toys." 

(2) Statements that indicated a feeling that the parents could 
help their children learn something useful: 

"Learned to communicate with chMd better." 

"Only takes a little extra time to Influence a child's 
learning process." 

"I learned an effective way of teaching." 

"There are some specific things that I could do to help my 
children develop and prepare for school." 

"It gives you a sense of accomplishment." 

"How simple teaching is if you know how to go about it." 

(3) Statements that indicated a feeling that the parents could 
Influence the decisions that affect the education of their 
children: 

(No comments were classified under this heading.) 

(4) Statements that indicated a feeling that the child was 
capable or could be successful. These statements took two 
forms, a description of what the child could do or a des- 
cription of what the child had learned: 
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"Kids are wiser than when I was a child/' 

"My child knows more than I give him credit for/' 

"A better appreciation of Bjy children*" 

"That she did not understand a lot of things that I 
naturally assumed that she did*" 

"Learned that iry child was an average trnild." 
"He learned to tell one color from another*" 
"Hy child learned to. listen to instruction*" 
by^thSSelve?"^" the children had in discovering things 
"Their gain in personal achievement*" 

b* make a positive response; 

c* say nothing was wrong — a positive response; 

d* make a specific criticism; 

e. be generally negative. 

The infomation from this question is suwnarized in Table III* 



TABLE III 



SUMMARY OF PARENTS* RESPONSES TO QUESTION THREE: 
"WHAT DIDN'T YOU LIKE ABOUT THIS EXPeK?" 



a. No response. 


East 
Palo Alto 


Murray 


Jordan 


Total X 


6 


1 


2 


9 20% 


b. A positive response. 


9 


4 


5 


18 39X 


c. Said nothing was wrong. 


6 


4 


2 


12 26% 


d. Specific criticism. 


2 


2 


1 


5 1U 


e. General criticism. 


J_ 


1 




J- jx 


TOTAL 


24 


12 


10 


46 101X 
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Even when we asked for a negative response » 39X of the parents 
came back with a positive response, 25X said nothing was wrong* and 
only 16% made some kind of a negative statement; and It Is doubtful 
that some of these are negative* For example: 

"Some of the classes were enough alike that time could have been 
saved by combining them* But In general* we had things given us 
each time that were beneficial and could be worked on with the 
children each week* Some of these Ideas would be hard to grasp 
If given any faster." 

"Bringing back the toys." 

"Expressing what n\y child has learned and how he acted." 

"Filling out the questionnaire. Although I also realize It Is 
an essential part of the program; because I have truly enjoyed 
it and have appreciated the opportunity of parti c1 pa ting*" 

Three comnents Indicated some of the toys were too simple and 
one parent said* "Wasn^t tough enough for n\y child." 

Question 4 asked the parents for suggestions to Improve the 
course. Agatn» they often did not respond or sa1d» "No conment." 
Some made positive statements such as» "Make It available to more 
parents." The suggestions were mainly directed toward Improving the 
toys. Most of these statements Indicated that the toys were too ^ 
simple. We have responded to these statements by adding learning 
episodes that extend the upper range of the toys. 

In response to questions 1 and 2 » the parents made no statements 
that were contrary to our objectives. The four or five statements 
that were classified as unrelated to our objectives Indicated that a 
few of the parents were missing the point of the course. The balance 
of those s^tements were all positive statements saying that the 
parents enjoyed the course because of the exchange of Information 
between parents or the way the course was conducted. This outcome 
was not anticipated! but It certainly Is a worthwhile side effect. 

In East Palo Alto» 63X of the responses to the first question 
("What did you learn from the experience that was useful?") were i:e- 
lated to the objectives; In the other two districts, lOOX of the res- 
ponses were related. The parents at East Palo Alto had a more diffi- 
cult time expressing themselves In writing, a fact which* ma^ account 
for some of the differences. The percentage of responses to the 
second question Is not so high; but In every group more than SOX of 
t*ie responses mentioned something that was related to the objectives* 
The second question ("What was the most Interesting part of this 
experience?*') was not so sharply focused as the first question, so 
we could expect a different kind of response. 
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Table II illustrates the relationship of the responses to spe- 
cific objectives. No one made a ccoinent related to a feeling of 
having power to influence the decisions that affect the education of 
their children. We believe from the reports of the people who taught 
the courses that the total lack of cownents may be misleading and 
that some changes did take place that were not reported in the par- 
ents' comnents. But we do not have any evidence thst significant 
changes took place. Therefore »\ we do not know that we accomplished 
the second objective which was: the parents feel that they can 
Influence the decisions that affect the education of their children. 

We can conclude from the responses to questions 1 and 2 that 
the course was successful in obtaining objectives 1 and 3: 

1. The parents feel more competent in helping their children 
learn some Important skills and concepts. 

3. The parents have a better understanding of what their child 
is capable of learning and they feel the child can be suc- 
cessful . 

This conclusion is certainly supported by the lack of any signi- 
ficant negative comments on question 3. "What didn't you like about 
this experience?" Only seven parents out of 43 had any negative com- 
ments and all of them were minor. 

After completing the field test, the Uboratory opened a demon- 
stration center in. Oakland to continue the testing and evaluation of 
toys in the course and provide a place where the Parent/Child Toy- 
Lending Library program could be observed in operation. The center 
opened in October, 1970. In May, 1971, the staff conducted in-depth 
interviews with the first nine parents to take the course; conse- 
quently, the Interviews were conducted two or three months after the 
parents had completed the course. The interview followed an inter- 
view schedule but did probe or ask leading questions when it seemed 
appropriate* 

All the parents who were interviewed confirmed the conclusions 
we had drawn from the field test. Furthermore* the interviews indi- 
cated that the parents had an excellent orasp of the basic approach 
we had taken in the course and of the principles we had stressed. 
They also pointed out that the course had affected other children in 
the family. The older-children had also played with the toys and 
games. The parents could cite specific examples of how they knew the 
children had learned something from the course and how the parents 
had been able to expand upon the written episodes or apply the ideas 
to other situations in the home. 

The Achievement of the Child 

The fourth specific objective of the Parent/Child Course was 
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that the child would, in fact, increase his competency as a result of 
the interaction with the parents* To evaluate the achievement of the 
children, we employed a fairly straightforward single^group design 
with replication* First we pretested two groups of children at Nur- 
ra^y and Jordan* After the parents of each group of children had par- 
ticipated in a separate Parent/Child Course, we posttested each 
group* He then compared the two sets of test results to see if the 
children involved in the course had improved their scores on the 
items relevant to concepts taught by the toys they had played with** 

To measure change in the children's achievement, we used the 
Responsive Test* That test had been developed' to measure the intel** 
lectual achievement of children tn the model Head Start program being 
developed by the Laboratory* The test consists of the following 
subtests: 



1* 


Color Matching 


8* 


Numerical Concepts 


2* 


color Naming 


9* 


Relational Concepts 


3* 


Color Identification 


10* 


Sensory Concepts 


4* 


Shape Matching 


11* 


Problem Solving 


5* 


Shape Naming 


12* 


Verbal Communication 


6* 


Shape Identification ^ 


13* 


Verbal Comprehension 


7* 


Letter Recognition 







* A design of this type is often criticized, because it fails to con* 
trol adequately changes brought about by factors other than those 
specifically related to the experience being evaluated* The child 
may have learned the skills in the same time without any particular 

' help, or the change could be a result of learning from taking the 
test* We believe that our design adequately accounted for both 
possibilities* The test that was used included two subtests that 
were unrelated to any of the skills or concepts covered in the 
course. We reasoned that if the changes in scores were the results 
of learning unrelated to the course or because of learning from the 
test itself, then the subtests that were related to the course and 
the two that were not related would change in approximately the 
same way* If the changes in test scores could be attributed to the 
course, there should be significant differences on those subtests 
related to the skills covered in the course but not on those two 
that were not related* 

We were also testing two groups of children in two different school 
districts; in effect we had a study and a replication of that study* 
Thus» if any differences were consistently found, our confidence in 
having found real differeRcOS would be greatly increased* 
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Separate scores are reported for each of the subtests. The 
test Is Individually administered and takes from 30 to 40 minutes to 
complete* 

During the week before the courses began» 16 children In the 
fcrray District and 15 In the Jordan District were pretested. Post- 
tests were administered at the end of the course to as many of these 
children as 4)oss1ble (12 from Murray and seven from Jordan). All 
children were posttested ten weeks after pretesting.* 

The suiflroary data are reported by subtests In Table IV for the 
Murray group and In Table V for the Jordan group. In both tables, 
the range, average score, and variance are reported for pre* and post* 
test data, in addition, the total number of possible points for the 
subtest, a correlation between the child's pretest and posttest score, 
and a statistic reflecting the change with an indication of its sig- 
nificance are also shown.** 

indicated in Table IV, the Murray children scored high on the 

'^r*:?*\9"u'^?^ P^f ^^'^^^ ^^^^ 5*«P« ^^^9 subtests* Because 
of the hfgh initial scores and limited variability of these scores, 
change was negligible and tests of significance were not detennined 
for these two subtests. Table V indicates that the Jordan children 
also found the two subtests easy on the pretest; consequently, there 
was again little change on them**** 

For the rest of the subtests, significant changes were shown by 
the Murray children ori all except the Letter Recognition and Sensory 
Concepts tests. On these tests, only small non-significant positive 
changes were shown. The Jordan results on these two subtests were 
similar. Of 32 possible points on the Letter Recognition subtest, 
the pretest average was five and increased only three points to the 
posttest average of eight; the average Sensory Concepts score increas- 
ed only one point between administrations. The changes on both tests 
proved to be not significant* 



J*^test results were used to obtain an index of test reliability, 
A split-half (odd-even) reliability coefficient of .98 (correct- 
ed using the Spearman-Brown formula) was- obtained on the pretest 
results of 31 children. 

** The n** statistic is the one calculated for repeated measures, 
and significance has been indicated at the JO, «05, and .01 
levels for a one-tailed test with 11 and 6 degrees of freedom 
respectively for the Murray and Jordan groups. 

^ Tht Responsive Test has been revised and now is more challenging 
in these two areas; it includes 12 colors and 14 different 
shapes. 
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Both the Letter Recognition and the Sensory Concepts subtests 
deal with concepts not teught by any of the learning episodes pre- 
sented In the Parent/Child Course, thus, the failure of the chil- 
dren at both sites to show any significant change on either of these 
tests after the course strongly suggests that the significant changes 
shown In the rest of the tests were Indeed due to the child's In* 
volveiient In the Parent/Child Course. 

The slnllarlty of all results between the Hurray children and a 
replicant group of children In the Jordan School District and the 
failure of both groups to show significant change on two subtests 
unrelated to the course substantiate the conclusions that: (1) the 
children learned a considerable amount over the ten weeks of Involve* 
nent In the Parent/Child PrograiR, and (2) that a large portion of 
what thty did learn over this ten-wHk period can be attributed to 
the Parent/Child Course Itself. 

The Pulling Power of the Course 

The conclusions on the reactions of the parents and the achieve* 
wm\t of the children have been based upon the responses of parents 
who completed the course. An obvious quesifcm is, *'How many did com* 
plete the course?** Our Initial thinking was that the course would 
be successful If we achieved our objectives ami If SOX of the parents 
who enrolled completed the course. 

The pattern of attendance of the parents has been consistently 
high. At the first preliminary test In East Palo Alto, five parents 
started the course and five completed It. At the second preliminary 
test In East Palo Alto, 35 parents came to the meeting In which the 
course was explained, 19 started the course, and 21 attended the last 
session. The increase was due to the fact that some mothers later 
brought fathers and one father later brought his wife. 

At Murray School during the first field test, 20 parents enroll* 
ed and three dropped out. During the second course, 45 parents (two 
classes) came and none dropped out. At Jordan School during the 
first course 20 enrolled and three dropped out; at the second course, 
43 parents (two classes) came and none dropped out; at the third 
course, 35 came and none dropped out; and at the fourth course, 60 
came and none dropped out. The conditions at Jordan and Murray 
schools were extremely good: the Instructor was excellent; and the 
Mormon Church, which Is the dominant religion In the area, places a 
high value on having the family and parents help their children. 
But, even when allowances for these conditions are made, the atten* 
dance of the parents was very high. 

The limited Information we have on the two courses at East Palo 
Alto far exceeds our expectations and the conditions were not as 
favorable. The Instructor was excellent, but there were some doubts 
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about ''this laboratory coning fn froai tht outside to txporlmtnt with 
our chlldrtn.** But tht partnts who actually started tht course stay- 
ed tdth It* This tally does not Man every parent cane every night. 
Sate parenU nlssed two or three sessions, but they often asked sone* 
Of)e,e1st-to return the toy th^y had and plckyup the next one. When 
th^ returned, th^ reported on the use of hdth toys. 

Continued Use of the library 

Another crucial question Is, *1I111 the pan>nU continue to use 
the Toy Library after the course?** tie do not have the records for 
the preiminary test In East Palo Alto. Because of a seHes of mis- 
haps* the library was not ready for use limdlately afUr the course. 
The Laboratory trained • local person to conduct the course again 
but there was a delay In getting It r.tab11shed and, when It was 
established, records were tpt kept on the use of the library. It 
was, however, the Insistence of the parents that caused the school 
district and the Laboratory to persist until the course was rc«*esUb- 
llshed. 

In the Nimiy and Jordan school districts, the sa«e person con- 
ducted all of the courses and operated the library. She aialnulned 
records on the use of the library. Of the parenU In the two dis- 
trlct:^ took the course In the spring of 1970 (a first field test), 
one-half continued to use the library until It wu imed three nlles 
In the fall. After that, the Mirray parenU stopped using It but six 
of the 20 Jordan parenU continued. About two-fifths of the parents 
^ took the course during the 1970-71 school year were using the 
library the following year. 

E valuation of the Training Program and Materials for the Teacher- 



After we concluded that we had achieved at least accepUble 
levels on the specific objectives of the course, the next phase of 
the evaluation was to detenrine how effective the teacher-librarians 
could be In conducting the course and operating the library on the 
basis of one week of training and the Librarian Manual. Ue conducted 
a one-week workshop at the Laboratery tn June, 1970, for eight people, 
a second workshop In October for four people, and we have trained 
four people In their own coMunltles. We IntervleiM these people 
during April, 1971, six to ten amths after they received the train- 
ing. The people we trained as teacher-librarians varied fron parents 
with no wre than a high school education to teachers with a nuAer 
of years of experience. 

The first three questions we asked were related to the Materials 
that were used fn the training and In the courxe: 

1. Were the instructions for the tof% and acconpaivlng gaiiH 
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citir and ufidtrsUiMMIt? , . 

2* Wis ^ wrftttn ntttrlil Inttrtstlng? 

3. Wtrt tbt uritttn Mttrlals cltar and irndtrsundablt In 
txpla^njng hw you 90 about sotting up a Nrtnt/Chlld 
Courts In your coiiMinlty? 

Uo rouonod that If MX of tho rtsponsos Mtrt yn, wo had 
achlovod an accoptablo 1o\ha1. If tho MttrlaU mto not undortund^ 
ab1o» iM imid olthor rovlso tho natorlaU or ostabllsh sono rtouiro* 
nonts for a toachor-llhraHan. Wo ukod for coiwonto aftor oach ""no** 
rtsponso to uso In Making rovlslona. 

Tablo VI suMarIm tho rosponsM to thoso throo quostlons* 
£]9hty-sovon porcont of tho rosponsos imto 'Vm.*' With Minor rovl- 
slons In tho MttorlaU and soma rocowaandtd guldollnos for choosing 
toachor*11brar1ans» mo should bo ablo to roach ovor 90X of tho 
toachor-llbrarlans irith tho aiatorlals. 





TABLE VI 










RESPONSES TO THREE QUESTIONS ON THE 
WTERIALS USED IN THE TMININS 








Yts 

No7~" t 


No 
No."! 


No Rtsponst 
No. X 


Junt Training 


8 


18 




S 


21 


1 4 


Octobtr Training 


4 


12 


100 


• 


• 


• «• 


Onsitt Training 


4 


12 


100 


• 


• 




TOTAL 


IT 


42 


"87 




iT 


T T 



Tho noxt six quostlons Moro rolatod to tho ffvo days of training: 

1. Has tho training woll-organlzod? 

2. Has tho Mtorlal prtsontod In an Intairostlng fashton? 

3« Did you fool that thoro was onough tiMo to covor tho 
Mtorlals? 



4. Old tho training oxpand and clarify tho Mrltton natorlaU? 

5. Old tho training addross Itsolf to MSt li^ortant quostlons 
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about conducting the course? 



6. Did you come aw^ with a good understanding of the philoso- 
phy of the Parent/Child Course? 

We set the same standard of SOX. Table VII sunarlzes the 
responses. 



TABLE VII 

RESPONSES to SIX QUESnONS ON THE ONE^WEEK 
TRAINING PROGRAM . 





NuMber 


Yes 
No. % 


No 
No. % 


June Training 


8 


43 


90 


5 


10 


October Training 


4 


23 


96 


1 


4 




1?" 


66 


91 


T" 


8 



^vSlnce 9U of the responses were "yes," we concluded that the 
tJacKeR-llbrarlans perceived the course to be successful. Again, 
iSelr dmmenu will be studied In naklng minor revisions. 

Four people received onslte training which was not so well or- 
ganized and the results Indicate a difference. Eighty-four percent 
of the responses to the above questions were "yes." This result Is 
still satisfactory. 

The third section of the Interview was a test. We wanted to 
know If the teacher-librarians understood^ some of the basic concepts 
of our program. Ue asked the following five questions: 

1. About how often should a parent ask a child to pla^ a 
specific game on any given da^? 

2. What should the child be allowed to do when he first 
receives a new toy? 

At what point In the game can the child change the rules 
of the game? 

4. When should a child be allowed to discontinue pli^Ing with 
a particular game? 

5. The course outline reconmends some ISnii films to show to 
parents In the course. Some films have guides that go 
along with them. 
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Do you knoM where to get these fllns and guides or how to 
find out where to get then? 

Since these questions are s1m>le checks of content* we expected 
a near perfect r^pbnse (at leasv 98%). The following table sunar- 
Izes the responses. 





TABLE VIII 






RESPOKSES TO FIVE QUESTIONS ON THE 
CONTEiiT OF THE COURSE AND MATERIALS 




Nuiri>er 


Right 


Wrong 


June Training 


8 


39 


1 


October Training 


4 


20 




Onslte Training 


4 


20 




TOTAL 


16 


79«99X 


i=n 



He will be receiving -infomatlon fron other teacher-librarians 
via parent Interviews and pre* and posttests for the children; these 
give us additional Infomatlon to judge how effective we have been 
In training the teacher-librarians. 

In the iMantlMe» the evaluation so far Indicates that the 
teacher-librarians think they understand the Materials* have learned 
what was Inportant to know fron the course* and can demonstrate an 
understanding of sone of the content. 
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Appendix D 

TWO ADDITIONAL EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

Professional evaluators nay find one of the following two forms 
to be useful In their work. They have been Included In this hand- 
book In the hope that some researchers may wish to study the Parent/ 
Child program In use In one or more cbmrninltles and to contribute to 
the knowledge base that underlies early-childhood education programs. 
The Laboratory would welcome aoy such dkta that may be collected, 
should you be willing to share It with the developers of the program. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE AOULT/CHILD LANGUAGE RESPONSE 
/ SCHEDULE (ACLR) 

— jt 

The verbal exchange between the child and an adult provides one 
of the inore important contexts for the acquisition of verbal con- 
cepts and labels. Consequently, the adult's choice of words when 
responding to children can have a direct bearing on the child's 
development* Though it is seemingly more natural to say, *'It's a 
circle,** rather than, **This shape is called a 'circle;' it is round,** 
the latter provides more information to a child who is just begin- 
ning to grasp the notions of generic classes (such as shapes), spe- 
cific shapes (such as circles), and the geometric characteristics 
of shapes (such as roundness). Once these concepts are grasped it 
would be redujr)dant to say* "This circle is round,** since circles 
are, by definition, round* But preschool children do not have these 
concepts firmly rooted in their minds; thus, the more elaborated 
sentence provides more information and, as such, more opportunity 
for learning. 

With this in mind, the ACLR was developed to measure whether 
adults working with preschool-ag^ children spontaneously use elabo- 
rated and precise language when interacting with children. However, 
rather than assessing the actual interaction between adults and. 
children, a role-playing situation is set up so that the user of the 
ACLR plys the part of a child interacting with the adult belnfl 
assessed. The role^plavlnq situation has been structured through 
use of certain materials and specified "child" behaviors which are 
carried out by the examiner. These behaviors consist of specific 
verbal statements made by the examiner playing the role of the child 
and responded to by the adult playing the role of the teacher. For 
example, a Program Advisor, in assessing the use of precise language 
on the part of an Assistant Teacher, points to a circle and says, . 
"What is this?" The Assistant Teacher may respond in any fashion 
which she thinks appropriate to her role as a teacher. If she were 
to say, "That shape is called a 'circle;' it Is round,** she would 
show a more precise use of language than if sne were to say simply, 
**It is a circle.- 

A record of the entire role-playing situation, made with a tape 
recorder, can be used at a later date to evaluate the use of language 
on the part of the person being assessed. After the actual role- 
playing, the person who administered the task Is asked to indicate 
by checking "YES** or **N0** whether specific statements were made, or 
whether certain information was given, by the person playing the role 
of the teacher. A scoring instrument is provided for this purpose. 
The instrument consists of a number of specific statements which the 
**teacher" may or may not have made In response to the **child** state- 
ment. Scoring of the verbal interaction yields a total value reflec- 
ting the number of these statements (or ones conveying the same in- 
formation) which were made by the **teacher.*' 
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Administration of the ACLR should not take longer than 30 min- 
utes. And since scoring procedures are fairly straightforward, 
scoring the recorded verbal Interaction should also take approxi- 
mately 30 minutes. 

The following materials are necessary for the administration 
and scoring of the ACLR* 

a) A set of twelve (12) attribute blocks* These consist of four 
each of three different shapes (four squares, four circles, four 
triangles)* For each shape there are two sizes (big and small) 
and for each size there are two colors (red and blue)* 

b) Three T color cubes (blocks): yellow, blue, and red* 

c) A picture of a dog chasing a cat* 

d) A sheet of rolefpli^ylng verbal Items for each person evaluated* 
This form Is titled "ACLR Administration Form: Verbal Items 
for Role-Playing and Accompai\y1ng Materials*" It specifies the 
arrangement of the materials (e*g«, all blue blocks together) to 
be used In conjunction with each of the ten (10) specific verbal 
statements* It also provides space for the examiner to record 
any comments she might have during the role-playing situation. 

e) A scoring Instrument for each role-playing occasion or person 
evaluated* The scoring Instrument consists of a number of ques- 
tions which can be answered "YES" or "NO*** Each question Is 
about the adult-teacher *s response to a specific verbal Item 
read by the examiner during the role-playing situation* 

f) A tape recorder to be used In recording the Interaction during 
the role-playing situation* 
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DIRECTIONS FOR AOHINISTRATION OF THE ADULT/CHILD 
LANGUAGE RESPONSE SCHEDULE 

For sake of siinplicity, from here on the person being assessed 
will be referred to as RESPONDENT. 

A. Setting up the Role-Playing Situation 

Find a coiifortable place In the rooiii» preferably at a table 
with a couple of adult chairs where you will be relatively undls* 
turbed. Set up your tape recorder, testing It to make sure It Is 
functioning properly. Do not put the ntcrophone on the table since 
It will pick up too imich noise thatlway* Try to place It off the 
table but positioned where It wlll^plck up both of your voices. At 
this time, record the date and respondents name on the tape* 

Ue have provided forms titled, **ACLR Administration Form: Ver* 
bal Items for Role-Playing and Accompanying Naterlals*** One of 
these should be used each time you role-play with a respondent. You 
will notice that at the top of the page there Is space to fill In 
your name, that of the. respondent, the date, and the location of the 
role-playing situation* The requested Information should be filled 
In before you begin the actual role-playing* 

When you are ready, ask the respondent to sit down with you. 
Call her attention to the fact that you will be recording your con- 
versation and that only you and she will be listening to the tape* 
Then, starting the tape recorder. Introduce her to the role-playing 
situation* 

B. Introduction of the Role-Playing Situation to the Restwndent 

The respondent should be told what It Is that you are going to 
be doing* Attention should be directed to making her feel at ease 
since role-playing and being recorded can be stressful situations. 
Here Is an example of how you might Introduce the role-playing situ- 
ation* In this particular example, a Program Advisor Is working 
with an Assistant Teacher as part of the evaluation of an Assistant 
Teacher training program* 

'*As you know, the purpose of this program Is to help you 
become a more effective teacher and to provide more opportu- 
nity for you to practice your teaching skills within the 
classroom* In order to find out If this program can do what 
It Is designed to do, we are going to role-play* That Is, I 
am going to pretend that I am a preschool child In your class« 
room and you ara supposed to respond to me as tf you are 
teacher* Ue will pretend that It Is a free play periods not 
associated with a learning lepls.ode or a specific learning 
activity, and that you are a teacher responding to me as 1f»I 
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Ml a preschool cMTd In your class* I have a list of certain 
things that I Mill si^y and do» and you are supposed to respond 
In the Mio^ you would normally respond to a preschool child* 
When we finish* we can talk about i«hat we did and listen to 
the tape recording If you wish* Are there any questions?** 

You win possibly be asked something like* **What am I expected 
to do?,"* ort ••What Is' the purpose of this?" Try to assure her that 
she Is supposed to respond to ^ou just as she feels she would if you 
were a child wno was playing with her * Hake sure she understands 
the roles; she is the teacher and you are the •'child*" 

C* Role-Plavlng Procedures 

Go through each of the verbal Items In the order listed on the 
sheet titled HtlK Administration Form: Verbal It«i^ for Role-Pla^- 
Ing and Accompanying Haterlals*'* Place the materials for each Item 
In accordance with the directions under the heading that says "00* •• 
For example* on Item I» the box sKys» "Place AIL 12 AHRIBUTE BLC:KS 
IN A GROUP and point to the whole group of blocks*" Put the blocks 
out In accordance with the directions* Then read out loud the state- 
ment under "SAY*" For Item I » you say » "OH, LOOK! WHAT ARE THESE?" 
After you read your part» wait until the respondent Is finished res- 
ponding before you go on to the next Item* She my even want to 
expand your statement Into a teaching situation In which she gives 
Information not asked for or Implied by your statement* Allow her 
time to do so If she desires* However* with the first few Items* 
she may feel uncomfortable; consequently* she m^ respond In the 
shortest and simplest wi^ possible* When this happens* try to res- 
pond In a wKy which Indicates that you want her to be more complete* 
ror example* If (pointing to all the blocks) you say* "What are 
these?" and she replies* "They are pieces of plastic*" then you 
might something like* "But what else are they?^* or If that falls* 
"Tell me about them the wi^y you might talk to a preschool child*" 
Even during this Interaction* If possible* maintain the posture of 
a preschooler* 

When setting up the blocks or when reading the verbal Items* be 
areful not to use the language we are assessing* For example* do 
not say # "I am going to put this CIRCLE here and ask you (pointing 
to the circle) ^What Is this?'" If you use this lan(^age while set- 
ting up the situation* the respondent Is most likely to answer by 
using your own terms (such as ^clrcle^*)* What we are trying to 
assess Is whether she will spontaneously use more precise labels* 
Try to restrict your conversation to the exact language provided by 
the verbal Items* 

Also be careful not to provide clues or hints as to what you 
think her responses should be or how she might have handled the situ- 
ation differently* Remember* you are now a child and not an adult* 
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After role-pl4y1ng» she iiMy want some feedback on how she did. Any 
thoughts that occurred to you during the role*pli^1ng should be 
reserved until this time. Keep In mind, however* that a person can 
be easily overloaded with feedback. 

D. Notes on Providing Feedback to the Respondent 

If this were a training or teaching situation, we would devote 
a special effort to see that feedback was as complete.as possible. 
However, since we want to compare the respondent *s*f1r5rp(erformance 
with later performances (for example, after the end of a training 
program), we do not want to alert her to the specific Intent of the 
InstrtMient. That Is, we want her responses at the end of the pro- 
gram to reflect what she has learned from the program, not a prac- 
ticed reply to the Instrument Itself. Therefore, feedback should 
be of a general nature, responding to her needs and questions but 
avoiding an obvious emphasis on the use of more precise adult lan- 
guage. 
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ACLR ADMINISTRATION FORM; VERBAL ITEHS FOR ROIE-PLAYING AND ACCOM> 



Name of person administering ACLR:. 

Naoie of School : 

City: 



Date; 



State: 



Name of Respondent. 



MATERIALS 

1. A total of twelve (12) attribute blocks: four each of 
three different shapes (four squares, four circles, and 
four triangles). For each shape there are two sizes (big 
and smaYl)Tand for each s1ze» there are two colors (red 
and blue). 

2. Three T color cubes (counting blocks): yellow, blue, 
and red* 

3* A picture of a dog chasing a cat. 

ROLE-PLAYING ITEMS 

Instructions: Place the blocks as Indicated under "DO" and then 
read aloud the statement under "SAY/ 



DO 



SAY 



EXAMINER 
COMMENTS 



Place AU 12 ATTRIBUTE BLOCKS 
IN A GROUP and point to the 
whole group of blocks. OH, LOOK! WHAT 

Item I - ARE THESE? 



Place ALL S BLUE BLOCKS IN 
Item n ONE GROUP and point to the ARE THESE ALL 
blue group. THE SAME? 
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Item in 



DO 

Group all blocks to- 
gether and POINT TO 
THE LARGE RED CIRCLE. 



SAY 

WHAT IS THIS? 



EXAMINER 
COMMENTS 



Group all the BIG 
BLOCKS IN ONE PILE 
Item IV AND SMALL BLOCKS IN 
V ' A SEPARATE PILE. 



Pointing first to 
the BIG BLOCKS and 
then to the SMAU 
BLOCKS, s«y: THESE 
ARE THE DADDIES 
AND THESE ARE THE 
BABIES! RIGHT? 



Put the two BIG TRI- 
IteR V ANGLES (red and blue) 
TOGETHER. 



THEY ARE THE SAME. 
AREN'T THEY? 



Put the tMO RED 
Item VI SQUARES TOGETHER. 



THEY ARE THE SAME. 
AREN'T THEY? 



Item VII 



Put THREE COLOR CUBES 
ON TOP OF EACH OTHER 
With yellow at bottOM. 
the red in the Middle 
and the blue on top. 



LOOK! THE RED IS 
ON TOP OP THE 
YELLOW. 
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EXANINER 

DO . SW COIKEWTS 

Put tht BLUE CUBE UNDER 1MERE WAS A BLUE 
YOUR CHAIR. (Tht rts- ONE; WHERE DID 
pondtnt will nttd som IT GO? 
cUrlflcttlon with this 
ItM VIII ItM. Explain th«t tht 
situation Is «s follows: 
you— l.t.t tht child— 
htvt lost tht blut 
block and «rt asking 
tht ttac^ r who knows 
whtrt It <s to ttll you 
whtrt It Is). 

Ntkt a CIRCU with tht LOOK! I CAN MAKE 
12 attHbutt blocks and IT LIKE THIS (point 
put tht BLUE AND RED to tht circit you 
Itti IX CUBES INSIDE THE CIRCLE havt just madt with 
AND THE YEUOH CUBE tht attrlbutt blocks) 
OUTSIDE THE CIRCLE. AND PUT THESE HERE 

(point to tht rtd 
and blut cubts 1n- 
sldt tht circit) AND 
THIS HEREl (point to 
tht ytllow cubt 1n- 
sldt tht circit). 



Point to tht picture WHAT IS THIS? 
Ittn X of tht 006 CHASIN6 
THE CAT. 
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MJk SCORE SH£g FOft EVALUAnON OF RESPONDPff'S VEWAl SEHAVIOR IN 



THE MLg^PUVmc SiTUAflM 
NMit of ACLR AMnlstrator 

School nm: 

Cilyj 



Jtatt of Rtcordlng^ 



Stitt: 



Htm of Rtipondtnt: 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR SCORING 

to back ovtr, and llsttn to, tht tapt rtcording of tht dialogue 
bttMNn you and tht mpondtnt. Evaluate htr rtsponsts to each of 
tht ton vtrbil Ittm by chocking •'YES*' or **N0*' for tach of tht Ittw 
btloit. Bt surt that tht ItaM you check accuraUly reflect what was 
said by the respondent. That Is, do not check something If you are 
not sure that It characterizes idiat actually took place. Each of 
the tenRoiin nuMrals belwf refirs to one of the ten verbal role- 
piKyIng itm* For each of the Roaan nuMrals, be sure to score 
only those responses to the corresponding verbal Items for role- 
plAylng. 



Item I: 0H> iOOlct WAT ARE THESE? 
SCORINOt 



A. Does the respondent give 
or ask for a COWON NANE 
to the whole set? 



B. Does the respondent point 
out that there are DIFFER- 
ENCES within the set? 

C. Does she Indicate that 
there are: 



For exanple, does she s^ 
soMthIng like, " All of 
these are shapes. " or> 
"Uhai do we caTl all of 
these?** 



YES NO 



For exaaple, ** 
all different.** 



, They are 



different colors? 
different shapes? 
different sizes? 
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D. Dots she Idtntify thtst attrlbutts? Blut Shapes 

IM Shapes 
Triangles 
Squares 
Circles 
Big Shapes 
SiMll Shapes 

E. Does she describe any characteristic of the shapes? 

1. SQUARE For exanplet "This shape 

Is a square; It has four 
0 comers. All the sides 

are the sane length.* 



2. TRIANGLE 



3. CIRCLE 



For exanple* '*Th1s shape 
Is a triangle; It has 
three comers and three 
sides. Each side Is the 
same length.** 

For exanple* '*Th1s shape 
Is a circle; It Is round. 
It does not have any 
sides.** 



IteMlI: THESE ARE ALL THE SANE! 

smim: 

A. 



B. 



Is the respondent res-* 
ponslve to the **ch11d*s** 
question about **SAME?** 



Does she Indicate that 
the blocks are all blue? 



For exa^^lOt '*A11 the 
shapes are the same col- 
or, blue.** or* **They ere 
all called shapes.** 
(Score only If the res* 
ponse shows or asks how 
they are the siMc) 

For exanple, **Yes, that's 
right; they are the same 
color* blue.** 



Oil 



YES NO 

C. Dots tht rtspondmt Dofnt For txMplt. "fh^ art — ~- 
out that thtrt art DIFFER- blut. but thoy art 
ENCES trithtn tht blut dlfftrtnt." 
blocks? 

0. Dots sht indicate that thtrt dlfftrtnt shapts? 

dlfftrtnt stzts? 

E. Dots sht fdtntlfy thtst attrlbutts? Trlanglts 

S4^larts 
CIrclts 
81g Shapts 
Ssall Shapts 

F. Dots sht dtsciibt any characttHstIc of tht shapts? 

1. sgtMRE For txaivlt. "This shapt 

Is a squart: It has four 
comtrs. All tht sidtt 
art tht SMt ItngtK." 

2. TMMGLE For txaivlt. "This shapt 

Is a triangit; It has 
thrtt comtrs and thrtt 
sidts. Each sidt Is tht 
SIM Itngth." 

3. CIRCLE For txasiplt. "This shapt 

Is a circit; It Is round. 
It dots not havt aiw 
sidts." 

*• 52?.i?! •*rf'»*»ttr1na 
tht ACIR, thtt Is. tht noM of tht "child"? 

ItM III: WAT IS THIS? 

S^,$!l* r5P«>^t w« «o» mwn to provldt tht 
•child" Mith tht labtl "CIRCU"? 

°?",*'^ *"*lS!!f.*'** • txmU, "This shapt 
clrclt Is a SHAPE? Is calltd a ' drc l t. ' "^ 
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YES NO 



C. Does she describe the 
characteristics of a 
circle? 



For exaaple, "A circle 
Is round; It does not 
have ai^ sides." 



Iten IV: THESE ARE THE DADDIES AND THESE ARE THE BABIES! RIGHH 
SCORING; 

A. Does the respondent apply labels for BIGNESS? 

B. Does the respondent apply labels for SMALLNESS? 

C. Does the respondent Indl- For example, "That's 
cate that the "child" Is right; these daddies are 
correct? big and these babies are 



D. Does she use the "child's" nane? 
Item V: THESE ARE THE SANE, AREN'T THEY? 
SCORING; 

A. Is the respondent respon- For example: ^Both shapes 
sive to the "child's" use are called 'triangles'." 



B* Does she Indicate that For example, "Yes, both 
the "child" Is CORRECH are the same shape." 

C. Does sHl point out that they are the same SHAPE? 
Does she point out that they arr the same SIZE? 

D. Does she label the shape as " TRIANGLE" ? 

E. Does she describe the characteristics of TRIANGLE? 

F. Does she apply labels for BIGNESS? 

G. Does she point out that they are DIFFERENT COLORS? 

H. Does she label the colors? BLUE 

RED 

I. Does she use the "child's" name? 
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small." 



of the term "same"? 



(Score only if the res- 
ponse shoMS or asks hoM 
they are the same). 



ItanVI: THEY ARE THE SAME» AREN'T THEY? 
SCORING: 

A. Is the respondent respon- For example* "Both shapes 
sive to the "child's" use are called 'squares'" or 
of the term "same"? "Both shapes are red". 

B. Does she Indicate that the For example: "Yes, both 
"child" is CORRECT? are the same sliape." 

C. Does she point out that they are the same SHAPE? 

D. Does she point out that they are the same COLOR? 
E* Does she label the shapes as SQUARE? 

F. Does she describe the characteristics of a SQUARE? 
G* Does she label the color as RED? 
H. Does she point out that they are DIFFERENT SIZES? 
!• If so. does she LABEL THE SIZES: BIG 

SMALL 

J. Does she use the "child's" NAME? 

Item VII: LOOK! THE RED IS ON TOP OF THE YELLOW! 

SCORING : 

A. Does the respondent indi- For example: " That's 
SlSS^Hl?^ ^^^^ ^5 right ; the redTTocF is 
CORRECT? on top of the yellow 

block." 

B- Does she use the term "BLOCK" or "CUBE"? 

C. Does she illustrate "on top of" by pointing to differ- 
ent cubes (blue on top of the red) or some other 
arrangement? 

D. Does she use other spatial terms Such as below and 
above, underneath an d on top of > under and over. 
middle . Deslde > etc.? 

E. Does she use the "child's" NAME? 
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YES NO 



YES NO 

Item VIII: THERE WAS A BLUE ONE; WHERE DID IT GO? 
SCORING: 

A. Does the respondent res- For example: "There was 
pond to the statement? a blue one," or "The blue 

cube is missing*" 

B. Does she SPECIFY the LOCA- For example, "The blue 
TION of the blue cube? cube is under the chair. " 

C* Does she refer to the BLUE CUBE as the "BLUE BLOCK" or 
"BLUE CUBE"? 

D* Does she use the "child's" NAME? 

Item IX: LOOK, I CAN MAKE IT LIKE THIS AND PUT THESE HERE 
AND THIS HERE! 

SCORING: 

A. Does the respondent res- For example, "You made a 
pond to the child by DES- circle with these shapes- 
CRIBING the ARRANGEMENT You put the red and blue 
of the blocks? cubes inside the circle 

and the .yellow cube out- 
side the circle." 

B. Does $he indicate that there is a CIRCLE? 

C. Does she LABEL the cubes? For example, "The blue 
cube is ••••" 

D. Does she label the POSI- BLUE CUBE INSIDE 
TION of the cubes? 

RED CUBE INSIDE .^—r^-.^ 

YELLOW CUBE OUTSIDE 

E. Does. She use the "child's" NAME? 

If you have any comments you would like to make about the role- 
playing between you and the respondent, please do so* 
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PARENT INTERVIEW 



« .4«][?S !!'^"h^5^r'^'*.''*' ^1"^ 5?r**' of which deals with 
a single general topic and My be administered by itself to a parent. 
The goal Is to make the interview shorter and to get some depth In 
one area. The topics are: » r 

1. Satisfaction/Dissatisfaction with course In general. 
CoMDunl cations with other mothers. 

2. General effect of course on parent. 

3. General effect of course on child. 

4. Does the parent now share Toy Librairy and Responsive 
Program philosophy? ^---^ 

5. Sense of efficacy regarding the education of her children. 

possible for the Interviewer to assign a general 
rating of the parent's response Immediately after talking with her 

2a5Sd^?^^"?»J?rriS *: ^' - (P"*"* «PP««^^ to have 

ItSTTh! lot* can't tell, or parent does not seem to have under- 
stood the point of the course). 

K. .K?i !t^<^''^"9 to one area with each parent Interviewed, you will 
SS.?; ♦JS TP""*?* 9^**" question more readily. 

2?S %?Lc?^i4?5?.^?*'"*^^!? ^' ""tent Analysis. 

With the most difficult questions, try to have the parent direct her 
attention to the "most Important* thing, so that you can compare and 
coi<)1ne responses from different parents. c«»H«re ana 



r 
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I hive t question to ask but Vn really interested in finding out 
how you feel about the course* I would like you to talk about what- 
ever comes to mind rather than hqt simply reading off a list of ques- 
tions « However » to start off with 

Why don't you tell me how you first heard about the course 
and why you decided to take part In it? 

[Use her rea$on(s) for taking part in the course to get at 
satisfactions: e«g«. What did the course help you teach your 
child? Wellt do you think the course helped you teach her 
the alphabet and nuntbers?] 

Some mothers have suggested ways to improve the course* Were 
you disappointed or ur^appy with anything? Is there anything 
you would change? 

Oo you talk with any of the mothers who took the class with 
you? [If nott did you get a chance during the course to talk 
to other parents?] What are their general impressions of the 
course? 

How about people who didn't or couldn't take the course — 
have you told anyone else about itj^^^ld^ey seem interested? 
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1 htve a question to ask but Vm really Interested In finding out 
how you feel about the course. I would like you to talk about what* 
ever coiies to nlnd rather than simply reading off a list of ques* 
tlons. However* to start off with 

Are there any things that you do now with your child that 
you didn't do before you took the course? 

What would you say was the one most ImporUnt thing the course 
did for you as a parent? 

What do you feel now that you can do to help your child learn? 
[Probe: Did you feel that way before the course or because 
you took the course? What exactly was In the course that makes 
you believe (use whatever she answered to the first question)?] 
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I have t question to ask but Tiii really Interested In finding out 
hoM you feel about the course. I would like you to talk about what 
ever cones to wind rather than slaply reading off a list of ques 
tlOAS. However* to start off with 

Can you see any changes In your child as a result of having 
the toys to play witn? 

What do you feel Is the most Important thing the course does 
for children? [Probe to get from general to personal level.] 
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1 have a question to ask but Vm really Interested In finding out 
how you feel about the course, 1 would like you to talk about what- 
ever cones to mind rather than i^y simply reading off a list of ques- 
tions* However, to start off with ^ 

^JlL^^if?" *^^"*^u]f purpose of playing the toys and 

games with your child? 

Did your child usually play with each toy the same wa^y you 
learned In class? [Probe for rule-changing and new gamesO 
(If yes. Were there some toys he/she played differently?) 
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I 

I have a question to ask but Vm really Interested In finding out 
hOM you feel about the course* I would like you to talk about what- 
ever cones to mind rather than my simply reading off a list of ques* 
tlons. However, to start off with 

Do you have children In school now? 

Has the course affected your views about the education of 
your children? 

[If yes. Have you had any reason to talk to (his/her/one of 
their) teacher(s) In the last month or so? (Probe for mother's 
sense of efficacy * did she ask for anything; get results?)] 

How does your child seem to react to having you teach him/her? 

What are some of the things you learned about teaching your 
child — not just with the toys but also In general? 



Appendix E/' PI ay time That Means Business" 
by Beverly Stephen, Is not available for 
reproduction at this time. The 3-page 
article Is copyrighted by Chronicle - 
Publishing Company, Book Division, 
54 Mint Street, San Francisco, CA 94103. 
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Appendix F 

NEHS about the TOY LIBRARY* 

The Salt Lake School District Is taking a pre'School education 
fijojran* the Toy Lendlrtg Library Program , Into homes* and working 
witn 'J^rents on a one-to-one relationship. Mary Brady* a Toy Lend- 
ing .rary teacher. Is presently working In the Jefferson School 
NelgiiDorhood. She Identified the participants In this program by a 
house to house canvass of homes In low-Income districts. 

Twenty-eight parents who have children ftges three and four, 
have enrolled in the program. Once each week. for eight weeks. Mary 
visits the home and spends thirty to forty-five minutes with the 
mother, showing her how she can use an educational toy In developing 
a closer relationship with her child, become Involved In the child's 
education, and help the child to develop learning readiness skills. 
The mother and the child are loaned one toy each week to use In 
structured and non-structured activities. 

Mary has found that the children, knowing when she Is to arrive, 
usually meet her on the porch or come running down the street as she 
nears the house. She has been very Impressed In that the children 
have taken excellent care of these toys. Very few parts are lost, 
soiled or destroyed, even though there are many smaller pieces. 

To date, the most Important result of this pre-school education 
program Is that the.4}articipat1ng parents are very surprised and 
delighted that the educators have enough Interest In them that th^y 
will be willing to bring a school program to their door. The Salt 
Lake School District Is so pleased with this program that they In- 
tend to expand contacts to the Oqulrrh School and the Matheson 
School areas. 



•>f>«Pkiic«tON TO REPB00UC6 THIS COW- 
rHU^TE«AtHAS«EEHORAKTEOaT 

STITUTH OF EOUCATJON 

DUCTION OUTSIDE THE WSTEM RE- 

OUmeS PERMISSION Of THE^ISOWWQHT 



OWNER/ 



* Reprinted by permission from Educational Courier , a newsletter 
published by the Utah State Board of Education. This excerpt from 
the Adult Education section was written by Afton^ Soderborg. 
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